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Discriminating 
legislation 


Roger Barnard writes: A report on the techni- 
ques of legislating against racial discrimination 
was published last week by Political and Econo- 
mic Planning; it has been produced by a three- 
lawyer committee under Professor Harry Street 
(Anti-Discrimination Legislation, PEP, 42s) and 
it seeks to provide the model for what the impen- 
ding new legal system of dealing with racial dis- 
crimination under State agis should be like. 


(1) The Street Report tacitly bolsters up the 
government’s professed determination to intro- 
duce legislation which will strengthen the work of 
the Race Relations Board and produce racial inte- 
gration. Leaving aside for a moment the question 
of whether racial integration is in fact achievable 
by such means, it can be said that the Report is 
trying to establish some notion of positive law, in 
the sense that it makes clear that what is required 
constitutionally is the abolition of our present sys- 
tem of spurious legal neutrality and impartiality 
in matters of racial discrimination. Therefore, it 
sets up a very precise distinction between equa- 
lity of condition and equality of opportunity. 


In other words, the Report does not argue that 
democratic law should compel white citizens to 
treat, say, coloured minority groups equally in all 
relationships at all times (to intermarry with 
them, for example) any more than it should com- 
pel any group of white citizens to treat other 
groups of white citizens in that way. On the con- 
trary, it argues basically that the law itself must 
not be permitted to acquiesce ‘in the unequal 
treatment of coloured citizens. The argument is 
for the law to treat both sides fairly, equally, 
justly, and not to allow itself to continue any lon- 
ger as a discriminatory power by default, 


In effect, this boils down to saying what John 
Stuart Mill said in his celebrated essay On Liber- 
ty, that it is in the very nature of social order and 
social justice that some liberties shall be con- 
strained in the service of other values, for this is 
the meaning of freedom; in the context under 
consideration, then, this means that the “ free- 
dom ”’ not to discriminate is more important than 
the “‘ freedom ” to discriminate. And of course, in 
the liberal democratic theory of jurisprudence and 
the exercise of political power, this is an admir- 
able and humane standpoint. 


(2) The dilemma that I want to raise, and ‘to 
which I do not think we have yet formulated any 
satisfactory answers, can be expressed very sim- 
ply, and it has little enough to do with the pre- 
ceding line of argument, for I merely presented 
this in order to understand the kind. of philoso- 

hical framework and tradition from which the 

eport takes its initial premises and terms of 
reference. As I hinted earlier, the point is this: 
Can you in fact legislate integration and equality 
into existence? Should you even try? I do not wish 
to be misunderstood here, for I am concerned 
about the victims of discrimination and racial pre- 
judice, and I care very much that minority groups 
be released from these obscene customs and prac- 
tices which they are made to suffer. 


But I care very much too about the white people 
who do the discriminating and who perpetrate 
those obscenities: they are victims of their own 
ways, their personalities have been terribly maim- 
ed, and I desire that they should be able to attain 
the possibility of liberation from their chains by 
means of a full and direct confrontation with the 
obscenities that they commit. Such confrontation 
would permit them to choose one way or the 
other, and thus at least present the possibilities 
of growth; governmental legislation, on the other 
hand, by coercing them into sullen acceptance, 
will block any options for development and en- 
able them to evade making the kind of moral 
choice that is very necessary in these matters. We 


continued on page 4 


IN REFUGEE MASSACRE 


ISRAEL] TROOPS 


Every night Arabs cross the Jordan from 
East to West. We sealed off the passages 
(the places where the river can be forded), 
and we were ordered to shoot to kill with- 
out warning. In fact we fired every night on 
men, women and children, even on moonlit 
nights when we could distinguish between 
men, women and children. 


In the mornings we searched the area and, 
acting under explicit orders from the off- 
cers on the spot, shot the living, including 
those who had hidden and those who were 
wounded. Again, these included men, women 
and children. After killing them we covered 
them with earth, or left them lying until a 
bulldozer came to bury them. 


Some of the people were intelligence agents, 
some were armed infiltrators, some were 
smugglers. But mostly they were former in- 
habitants of the West Bank who had not re- 
ceived an Israeli permit to return. 


There were cases I will never forget. Once 
we found two men unwounded, and the offi- 
cer ordered us to kill them. We shot them 
on the spot. Another time, we found two 
men wounded in the leg. We talked with 
them, and took their papers, and then the 
officer ordered us to kill them. They under- 
stood what was happening from our ges- 
tures, and desperately pleaded for their 


lives. We all left the place except one man 
who had volunteered to kill them. He had to 
fire six times before they were dead. 


The stories are many, but I am telling only 
of events that I saw with my own eyes. Ac- 
counts by other soldiers are abundant. I 
heard of soldiers setting fire to heaps of 
bodies. One morning I myself saw bodies in 
a heap, among them the body of a young 
girl. On another occasion an El Fatah man 
pleaded for his life. When he saw that it 
was useless, he cursed us and took the bul- 
lets. Another night a group of about twenty 
crossed. We shot them. In the morning we 
found eleven bodies. Some were found hid- 
ing unharmed. We took them, and sent them 
back to the East unharmed. 


During the time of my service, long after 
the war, shots were fired in our sector every 
night. Every night people were killed; every 
morning the wounded, and those who were 
caught unwounded, were shot. 

I am disclosing this information in the hope 
that it will become known to as many Is- 
raeli citizens as possible. Perhaps some will 
be able to use their influence to put a stop 
to these events. 


Further details on page 9 


Demonstration works! 


Bob Overy writes: Best of all, of course, was 
when the bloody thing went aground. But, before 
that, both Polaris Action and CND had staged 
separate demonstrations with real physical impact 
on Barrow and its citizens. 


They had confronted and obstructed the authori- 
ties who were attempting to conduct their hideous 
ceremony as nicely as possible. And they journey- 
ed home content and elated that for once their 
presence had provoked a tension which just 
should be there when a ship-building town, on be- 
half of the nation, celebrates its latest addition 
to the submarine arsenal. 


Too bad for the establishment that the rotten 
hulk chose to demonstrate so publicly its built-in 
obsolescence! Even the police were chuckling as 
they told jailed sit-downers in the cells that the 
tide had left the Polaris stranded. (They didn’t 
know that there had been a plan to obstruct the 


Sioa in order to bring on that very eventu- 
ality. 

About 50 people took part in the sit-down across 
Bridge Road at 11 am last Saturday. More than 
700 marched past the Vickers shipyard to watch 
the launch from Walney Island, and then on to a 
lively public meeting addressed by Albert Booth, 
the local MP. 

The sit-downers, from an ad hoc group known as 
Polaris Action, organised from Liverpool and aug- 
mented by Committee of 100 supporters from 
many parts of the country, assembled about 100 
yards from the main entrance of the shipyard 
where the VIPs were to go in. Originally, it had 
been intended to cover all three entrances and to 
attempt the lock-gates as well, but when it was 
seen that the police expected the main confronta- 
tion at the Bridge Road entrance and were deter- 


continued on page 12 


‘Final analysis’ 

“In the final analysis, a Red Army is 
the same as a White Army”, Peter 
Cadogan tells us in Peace News, Oc- 
tober 27. Or was it the Mad Hatter? 
I mean, a rifle in the hands of a wor- 
Ker is the same a rifle in the hands of 
a Landlord-Officer (ask the ghost of 
any communard). And a rifle in the 
hands of a guerrilla peasant is the 
same as a rifle in the hands of a Boli- 
vian officer or CIA Agent (ask Gue- 
vara). And a factory in ithe hands of 
its own workpeople is the same as a 
factory in the hands of monopoly- 
capital, or of Stalinist or “ Labour ”’ 
bureaucrats. And a world in the 
hands of the working people is the 
same as a world in the hands of the 
imperialists, where Lords Carron, 
Robens, Wilson, etc, dare dip their 
hands in the greasy till. Yes, a very 
final analysis. The formality of the 
logic has all the exquisite finality of 
absolute and final madness. Yet there 
was the June Insurrection 1848. 
There was once a Paris Commune, 
Peter. There was October. There will 
be... And there will be... You 
must think again, Peter. 

Denis Knight, 

14 Birling Drive, Tunbridge Wells. 


Keeping it going 

In Terence Heelas’s Strategic Com- 
mentary (insert in Peace News, Octo- 
ber 27), he says that something is 
seriously wrong with the Vietnam 
war. With all its modern equipment 
and its great number of planes, the 
US does not seem to be able to win 
this war. 

But maybe it doesn’t want to win. 
Maybe it just wants to keep it going 
nicely. What would happen if the war 
was to end tomorrow? America would 
have to stop making bombs, napalm, 
helicopters, planes, and everything 
that goes with war. As everybody 
knows, more than 50% of the US 
economy is geared to war. There 
would be a massive slump till Ameri- 
ca got the next war going. 

There are a lot of people doing very 
nicely out of this war. The people of 
the United States are paying for this 
war through their taxes, and huge 
profits are being made on this war 
equipment. I feel that the US could 
win this war if it liked. It has the 
means to bomb North Vietnam out of 
existence. But that would not suit the 
US at the moment. When America is 
ready to move on to another arena, 
she will do so. 

This war also seems to suit the USSR, 
but it is cleverer. Russia is dumping 
planes and arms into Vietnam, but 
she is not losing any men; she would 
rather send her soldiers to Egypt to 
join Nasser’s Army. It seems that both 
the US and the USSR have some sort 
of arrangement for dumping arms. 
They were both disappointed when 
the Middle East war ended so quickly. 
What chance does Harold Wilson have 
against these two giants? Anyway, he 
is trying; he doesn’t mind supporting 
both sides. 

Manny Blankett, 

104 Blandford Street, London W1. 


Israel and the West Bank 


In Peace News of September 29, Peter 
Jones wrote a letter critical of Israel, 
in which he declared that according 
to the Jerusalem Post, 78% of people 
in Israel want to annex the West 
Bank. In his letter Mr Jones, refer- 
ring to his sources of information on 
the Middle East, gave us his “full 
assurance as to their reliability.” 
Regarding the statistics quoted by Mr 
Jones, I wrote to the editor of the 
Jerusalem Post, and give below, in 
full, his reply: 

“Thank you very much for your 

letter and for your concern for Is- 
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rael. However, we never published 
the statement that 78% of the peo- 
ple in Israel want to annex ‘the 
West Bank as ‘quoted’ by the 
letter writer to the British Peace 
News.” 

J. Garnel, 

141 High Street, Hampton Hill, Middx. 


Peter Jones replies: I have not got 
an actual copy of the Jerusalem Post 
quoting these figures because I only 
saw the one copy that the kibbutz had 
for the volunteers and_ therefore 
could not take it away. The survey 
was carried out soon after the official 
annexation of East Jerusalem and 
people were asked whether they sup- 
ported the decision - 91% did. The 
poll then went on to ask if the person 
concerned supported the possible an- 
nexation of the Gaza Strip, the Golan 
Heights (Syria), and the West Bank. 
78% of those asked were in favour of 
the annexation of the West Bank - I 
wasn’t surprised that over 80% sup- 
ported annexation of the other areas 
but 78% seemed a large figure for 
the West Bank because of the high 
Arab population. The ‘reliable 
sources’ I referred to were in refer- 
ence to the destruction of Arab vil- 
lages around Latrun and in Kalkilya - 
the people who told me this and 
showed me photographs were mem- 
bers of an International Christian Re- 
lief Organisation which had been dis- 
tributing supplies there in August 
and similar evidence came from Co’- 
ach Shlishi (Third Force) - an Israeli 
organisation based at Tel Aviv. 

Peter D. Jones, 

Brasenose College, Oxford. 


Revolution and violence 


Forgive me for coming back again, 
but I don’t feel that either Mr Bar- 
nard or Mr Allchin have provided a 
pacifist position on Third World vio- 
lence that would satisfy anyone, even 
pacifists. 

Roger Barnard can’t understand what 
my complaint is. Let me express it 
differently. When I was a pacifist, 
which was quite recently, I was under 
the impression that the moral stand 
I was taking was not merely personal 
but universal: not only would I never 
use violence to achieve my own ends, 
but I also firmly believed that nobody 
else should either, however just their 
cause. 

Mr Barnard, however, “doubts the 
value of making a moral choice either 
way on Third World violence”, be- 
cause it is inevitable. I dare say that 
after 1938, or perhaps before, World 
War II was inevitable. Does the same 
argument hold? Surely the whole 
point of being a pacifist is always to 
have faith that in any situation there 
is a potential alternative to violence, 
and to seek urgently to discover that 
alternative. 

For my own part, it was my increas- 
ing conviction ‘that in certain circum- 
stances there just isn’t a non-violent 
solution which has led me to reject 
absolute pacifism. Mr Barnard’s way 
out, however, is “to get on with the 
objective task of transforming our 
societies.” No doubt the people of 
Portuguese Guinea will be grateful 
for such efforts on their behalf. I still 
say that he’s sitting on a precarious 
fence, and I suspect that many paci- 
fists would think so too. 

W. H. Allchin states a less ambiguous 
position, but ‘thereby reveals the 
contradictions inherent in pacifism. 
It is honest of him to admit that “ vio- 
lence will be used as long as no better 
way is shown.” But can he show any 
better way? Just how does he propose 
to tell ‘the people of Portuguese Gui- 
nea what ‘“soul-force” is, let alone 
encourage them to exert it? Even if 
he could do this, why should people 
be told to accept their suffering - and 


not only their own, remember, but 
their children’s and grandchildren’s 
suffering too? Must ‘the vision of a 
free and just society be perpetually 
denied to them by their own inaction? 
Is the weighing in the balance of their 
permanent degradation against the 
lives of their oppressors a hideous 
calculation which must never be 
made? 

They don’t think so, anyway - and-I 
can’t find it in me to criticise them. 
Which means that I support them. 
Without enlisting, Mr Barnard, be- 
cause (a) I’m scared; (b) I’m selfish; 
(c) I'm not certain enough; (d) I 
rationalise (a), (b), and (c) by 
consoling myself with ‘the thought 
that publicising their cause may be 
doing them some good. More than I 
ever did or could do as a pacifist, 
that’s for sure. 

Aidan Foster-Carter, 

Balliol College, Oxford. 


Young Liberals and YCND 


As a member of the Young Liberals 
and YCND, I was sorry to read Alis- 
tair Bucknell’s attack on Dave Mum- 
ford (Letters, October 27). I have 
always thought that the strength of 
the new radicalism among young peo- 
ple was helped by a readiness to con- 
centrate on issues and not organisa- 
tions. Youth for Peace in Vietnam, of 
which the YL’s and YCND are impor- 
tant supporters, is a very good exam- 
ple. But I think it most unfair of Alis- 
tair to criticise the Young Liberals 
for not offering alternative policies 
and action. If he reads Blackpool Es- 
says 67 recently published, he will 
find we have lots to offer in the way 
of criticism of society and alternatives 
to social relationships based on coer- 
cion. I would like to hear his com- 
ments on these: but meanwhile I pre- 
fer to join with him in campaigning 
for things we agree on. 

On two specific points: Yes, the Lib- 
eral Party, like all grown-up institu- 
tions is reactionary; but it is by no 
means reactionary for YL’s to cam- 
paign for people like Mike Steed in 
Brierley Hill or Terry Lacey in Gor- 
ton, because this is the best way of 
bringing our radical policies to the 
people, and learning from them where 
we are wrong. No, it’s wrong of Alis- 
tair to ignore that YCND has declin- 
ed: it’s sad but true, and if young 
people prefer to campaign for peace 
and against poverty through the YL’s, 
then it matters a lot that the issues 
are being raised, not much which or- 
ganisation does it. 

Our organisations have a lot in com- 
mon; we should work together, for 
we'll be impotent apart. 

Philip Kelly, 

The University Union, Leeds 2. 


Mensa 


John Ball in his column on October 
13 seizes the obvious opportunity to 
assail Mensa because of the current 
outburst of political argument during 
a period of the Elections. He adopts 
the stereotyped pose of being one of 
“us comparatively unintelligent mor- 


CHRISTMAS 


tals” and enjoys his “ innocently 
malicious amusement” from this tac- 
tically well-chosen standpoint. 
Personally, I find this “lesser mortals” 
pose adopted by brilliant and skilled 
writers and commentators a little 
boring and none too genuine. 

Any organisation which is neither 
authoritarian nor governed by a dog- 
ma is full of debate, argument, dis- 
pute and political manoeuvring. If it 
is democratic any faction may make 
a bid for power. Mensa is neither 
ashamed nor proud of these things. 
Unfortunately, everything that Mensa 
does is news, so the unimportant poll- 
tical arguments within the Society 
attract an attention out of all propor- 
tion to their worth. The attitude of 
most members to disputes is one of 
boredom and some distaste. They re- 
main members because of the inter- 
national, social and intellectual con- 
tacts, and do not judge the Society by 
the least typical but most “ news- 
worthy ” aspect of it. 

Mensa’s contribution to world peace 
consists in the fact that it stimulates 
and encourages international contacts 
between those people in the popula- 
tion who are more likely than most to 
be able to see over the boundaries, 
cultural, political, nationalist, ideo- 
logical and religious, which divide 
mankind. Our squabbles are undigni- 
fied, even ridiculous, but they are 
peaceable. They are conducted, as it 
were, round the object which is our 
symbol, a table. 

Victor Serebriakoff, 

Flat One, 6 The Paragon, 

Blackheath, London SE3. 


Voluntary work team 


I would be glad to hear from anyone 
who wants to participate in the Mo- 
bile Voluntary Work Team from Feb- 
ruary 1968. The Team will be engaged 
in constructive work, mostly decora- 
ting and building, wherever the need 
is greatest. In addition, propaganda 
work on war, hunger and local prob- 
lems will be undertaken. The basic 
purpose is to run a pilot scheme for a 
non-violent society through full-time 
voluntary work, enabling more people 
to step out of the present economic 
and political structure into a volun- 
tary system of relationships. 

Most volunteers will be over 18 years. 
The Team will comprise 16 men and 
women, few of whom will have any 
skills to start with. 

I would also like to hear from people 
who know of useful work projects for 
the Team to undertake. 

Barnaby Martin, 

Mobile Voluntary Work Team, 
Borrowdale, Carriage Drive, 
Frodsham, Cheshire. 


Happy landings 


One accepts, possibly, that there is 
something magnificent about HMS 
Repulse. It’s a sort of magnificent, 
monumental error. Here’s wishing 
Repulse as many sandbanks as she 
has warheads. 

Richard Fox, 

66 Wyndcliff Road, Charlton, SE7. 


CARDS 


at one third of selling price 


A selection of 72 artistic and colourful designs: international peace, Nativity 
and festive themes, on which 8d or more in every shilling on quantity orders 
is yours for fundraising or personal use. . 


SEND FOR 
POST FREE 
SAMPLES 


Full selection (as above) for 18s 9d; 
() 6 specimens for 2s; or send s.a.e. for lists. 


18 beautiful new designs for 10s 
Endsleigh Cards (all profits to Peace News), 5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


The World That Was Ours, by Hilda 
Bernstein (Heinemann, 40s). 


Out of the last few months and years 
of her life in South Africa, Hilda 
Bernstein has in this book construct- 
ed an unanswerable indictment of the 
apartheid state. Married to Lionel 
Bernstein (‘‘ Rusty ”), who was in the 
dock with Nelson Mandela for the 
Rivonia trial of 1963, she has been 
able to record in precious detail the 
remorseless efforts of the Security 
Police to crush out of their lives 
friendship, dignity and those other 
elemental human decencies which 
condemn honest men to fight apar- 
theid. 

In the end, she and Rusty had only 
two choices left: a lifetime in prison 
or a lifetime in exile. When they fin- 
ally escaped by plane from Bechu- 
analand, that was a victory for the 
apartheid state: 


“The plane is their success, it is 
our failure. The plane breaks the 
last contact and withdraws us final- 
ly from that world of endeavour 
which henceforth we will touch 
only peripherally. ” 


One feels that Hilda Bernstein has 
written her personal narrative of 
these last years so sensitively, with- 
out invective, because they mark her 
failure, our failure, the failure of the 
white “liberal” to defeat white 
racism. 
This book won’t bring down the apar- 
theid state. It can only minimise 
“their” victory by helping to edu- 
cate white society to the iniquity of 
racialism. How does Hilda Bernstein 
tell us? 
“Sometimes I was consumed with 
a desire to conform to middle-class 
normality, to be unknown, obscure, 
unwatched; to bake cakes and take 
children to the dentist, embroider 
cushion covers and discuss only 
literature or modern art when 
friends came to dinner; to go on 
holidays and be just ordinary peo- 
ple like all the others, caravaning 
by the sea; to join an art class and 
be just a housewife fiddling with 
paints. 
“Whenever I tried, something 
would happen to strip the screen 
of normality and reveal our differ- 
ence. Holiday friends at the camp- 
ing site would say something in- 
tolerably insulting about non- 
whites; to remain silent was to be 
a party to their attitudes. We 
spoke, and were immediately set 
apart from all others. A new ban 
or another police raid would take 
place and we would be publicised 
in the press, which tore aside our 
anonymity. One way or another 
there was never a topic of conver- 
sation which did not, inevitably, be- 
come related to the realities of our 
lives: racialism, the police state.” 
And again: 
“The years made me increasingly 
intolerant of those well-meaning 
whites who believed in gradualism 
and wanted to improve conditions 
among what they termed ‘the less- 
rivileged section’. I came to be- 
hele more and more in the essen- 
tial one-ness of humanity, in the 
need to express this through one’s 
life. All our activities, what crea- 
tive powers and abilities we posses- 
sed were directed towards this in- 
volvement with human beings as 
humans, not because they were 
black and oppressed, but because 
they were human. ” 
But they were defeated: 
“T think it was when I came home 
from prison in 1960 that I knew 
our house no longer responded to 
our needs. For even with the bans 
and restrictions we had lived under 


Bob Overy 


for so long, the many constraints 
on activity, the troublesome years 
of the treason trial, which started 
in 1956, the raids and closing down 
of organisations and_ periodicals 
and the closing-in of fascist-like 
laws - yes, even with the state of 
emergency and the never-back-to- 
normal of its aftermath, we had 
not screened off our lives. They 
were wide open as our doors were 
open, as our home had been for so 
long.” 
In the face of bans and restrictions, 
prevented by law from visiting the 
“locations ” where Africans live, they 
were forced to carry on their political 
work in secret and became increas- 
ingly cut off from former neighbours 
and friends: 
“What the house really needed 
now was a high surrounding wall 
and a locked and solid gate; win- 
dows with sills above head level, 
none overlooking the entrance 


area; an entrance hall completely | 


detached from the house; and an 
incinerator. ” 


There is a brilliant passage on book- 

burning: 
“,. there were great quantities of 
books and pamphlets which we had 
put into storage fifteen years be- 
fore to save them being taken in 
police raids; and now they were all 
banned, or by authors who were 
banned, and could not be put in 
the dustbin or given away, but had 
to be burned. So we became book- 
burners. Books resist burning, their 
pages curl and singe and the fire 
goes out, it is necessary to work at 
the burning to destroy them suc- 
cessfully. ” 


The World that was Ours is in three 
parts. The first part describes the 
system of vicious laws and intimida- 
tion that Vorster as Minister of Jus- 
tice brought in to suppress all politi- 
cal opposition to apartheid, and the 
various ways in which his victims 
sought to defy, defeat or circumvent 
the restrictions. The second is con- 
cerned with the Rivonia trial, when 
Nelson Mandela, Walter Sisulu, Ah- 
med Kathrada, Denis Goldberg, Go- 
van Mbeki, Raymond Mhlaba, Elias 
Motsoaledi, Andrew Mlangeni and 
Lionel Bernstein were accused of 
planning “hellish revolution ... on 
a military basis.’ The third describes 
the Bernsteins’ escape. 
My only quibble with the book con- 
cerns the acceptance of the restric- 
tions and Hilda Bernstein’s presenta- 
tion of non-violence. Hilda Bernstein 
writes: 
“The person under house arrest is 
not only deprived of his right to 
communicate, not only cut off from 
the stream of normal living, but in 
addition he becomes his own jailer. 
He must himself impose these con- 
ditions. he must divorce himseif 
from the community of man; he 
must maintain his isolation by his 
own actions and will, and day and 
night he must be vigilant to hold 
himself away from the ordinary 
life in which he may no longer have 
a part.” 
The question which none of us who 
has not faced the dilemma has a 
right to ask nonetheless presents it- 
self as central: If house arrest iis so 
intolerable and inhuman, how can 
any man with respect for himself and 
others consent to so restrict himself? 
For the Bernsteins, it seemed silly to 
go to jail for a minor infringement of 
the banning order, and ‘it seemed silly 
to refuse to obey the restrictions 
when it was still possible to engage 
secretly in political activities and to 
preserve some sort of normality in 
the dally routine of life. Moreover, 
the decision not to go immediately 
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Kusty Bernstein is released on bail after being charged with breaking his 


banning order. His wife Hilda, daughter Toni, and her husband Ivan, greet 


him. 


into exile but to sit it out under 

house arrest was itself a challenge to 

the apartheid state. As Rusty says at 

one point, when his family is begging 

him to escape: 
“T don’t give way before I am forc- 
ed to, I don’t voluntarily throw in 
the sponge. That’s exactly what the 
government wants - it wants to be 
rid of all its critics; and I don’t see 
why I should co-operate with 
them. ” 

The tough irony is that he has already 
given way and is voluntarily co-opera- 
ting with them.It is sadly evident that 
the two lost their fight with 'the apar- 
theid state long before they boarded 
the small plane that flew them from 
Bechuanaland. 
Hilda Bernstein writes most inter- 
estingly on the African National Con- 
gress’s rejection of non-violence. The 
treason trial, which began in 1956, 
she describes as “a _ played-out 
drama” of no political significance 
by the time it ended four years later. 
The ANC had outlived the policy of 
non-violence and legality which was 
the basis of its defence to the charges, 
and in the meantime the Nationalist 
government had “finally clamped 
down on all methods of non-violent 
protest”, declaring the ANC itself 
illegal. 

The African people were turning 

naturally to violence. “Thus”, she 

says, 

“in its final year, the treason trial 
was the trial of an organisation 
that no longer had legal existence; 
of policies that no longer had vali- 
dity. It was a trial of leaders who 
defended discarded attitudes at 
the very time they were confronted 
with new challenges which they 
must either meet, or renounce all 
claims to leadership. ” 

Nelson Mandela went underground 

to direct the general strike with 

which Africans greeted Verwoerd’s 


Republic Day celebrations in 1961. 
This strike was met with massive 
military intimidation by the govern- 
ment. ‘The lesson ... was implanted 
deep,” says Hilda Bernstein, “. . . 
peaceful protests can no longer take 
place. Non-violence! Legality! It is 
all in the past.” The “new policy of 
Struggle” that was developing “no 
longer sought to work within the 
framework of what the government 
declared legal.” 
This association of “non-violence ” 
with respect for “legality”, despite 
or rather because of the passive re- 
sistance campaign against unjust 
laws of the 1950s, tells us a great deal 
about the rejection of non-violence in 
South Africa. Hilda Bernstein is 
scathing about the Liberals and 
Black Sash movement who began 
protesting non-violently too late in 
1962: “ They were under the illusion 
that they could bring about changes 
by parliamentary means,” she says. 
Elsewhere, she writes: 
“There was never any doubt in our 
minds about the morality of defy- 
ing laws that were essentially im- 
moral; nor was ‘it a conscious de- 
cision taken at any particular time. 
Tae law had ceased to have valid- 
i y. ” 
There is of course no particular rea- 
son why the advocacy of non-violence 
should imply a respect for the law, 
any more than the advocacy of vio- 
lence implies a disrespect for it. But 
once Nelson Mandela had said in 
court that South African laws bound 
him neither legally nor morally be- 
cause he was not represented in par- 
liament, and the government had 
shown itself willing to use “the full 
military might of the state” to sup- 
press peaceful protests, the decision 
to adopt violent tactics in the strug- 
gle against apartheid seemingly be- 
came inevitable. 


continued on page 10 
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A dialogue with Mary McCarthy 


This short interview with Mary Mc- 
Carthy throws some very interesting 
sidelights on her essay “ Solutions ” 
which we published last week. The 
interview first appeared two weeks 
ago in the Canadian underground 
paper “ Logos”, and it was prepared 
by Paul Kirby and Chandra Prakash, 
“Logos ” staff members. 


LOGOS: We noticed, in your articles 
in the New York Review of Books and 
in your recent book Vietnam, that 
you have found it necessary and rele- 
vant to take a stand regarding the 
war in Vietnam. What is it precisely 
that compelled you to take this public 
stance? Is it purely a human issue, 
that is to say, the mere fact of so 
many people dying, or does your 
conscience also extend to other facets 
of our society? 


McCARTHY: My concern with the 
war in Vietnam became grave when 
we began to bomb the North early in 
1965. It had been clear for some time 
that we had the capacity to reduce 
North Vietnam to rubble, and we 
were annoyed that Hanoi was behav- 
ing as if we hadn't; in February 1965 
the translation of could bomb into 
would bomb for, as it were, the mere 
sake of argument showed that the 
United States recognised no limita- 


Discriminating 
legislation 


from front page 


need to remember Thoreau’s words, 
that ‘law never made men one whit 
more just”. 


In any case, the proposals put for- 
ward by the Street Report will not do 
very much to remove the causes of 
racial inequality and bigotry: they do 
not lie in the heart, for neither racial 
affinities nor racial hostilities are 
rooted there, but in social, political, 
and economic institutions, which are 
the ultimate moulders of collective 
sentiments, and all the legal precision 
and compassion in the world will not 
go very far towards shaking that kind 
of organised social system. 


Now, I am well aware that to argue 
against legislation that is aimed, in 
some small measure at least, against 
racial discrimination seems in our 
present situation to amount to plac- 
ing the claims of love and moral per- 
suasion above the claims of social jus- 
tice and equality, resulting in solidi- 
fication of the status quo rather than 
its dissolution. This is powerful criti- 
cism indeed, and in the last resort I 
would grant it some validity. How- 
ever, of one thing I am certain: that 
reliance on, support of, and accep- 
tance of powerful State legislation in 
order to enforce radically new pat- 
terns of behaviour is not only danger- 
ous, but its long-term effects are like- 
ly to be contrary to the aims which 
persons of libertarian and radical so- 
cial beliefs profess to share. Alterna- 
tive forms of action are therefore not 
only a desideratum; the search for 
them is now an absolute necessity. 


Are there ways to promote the down- 
fall of creeping racism in this coun- 
try without invoking or relying on the 
power of State coercion? This seems 
to me to be the real issue, overlooked 
both by the Street Report and by 
press reactions to it. But whether we 
can invent-and-discover the answers 
to this question, in time to avoid ra- 
cial explosions in this country com- 
parable with those in America’s cities 
this past summer, is a different mat- 
ter altogether. 


tions on the exercise of the force that 
it possessed. In short, that it was rea- 
dy to “prove” its will wherever the 
occasion arose. 


Our country had become dangerous, 
and I was frightened for it, as well as 
for anybody who got in its way. The 
number of victims isn’t crucial; we 
have been treating the people of 
North Vietnam as hostages, and the 
crime would be the same whether we 
executed one or one thousand. Ob- 
viously, the US willingness to parade 
its technology, and its indifference to 
the human cost of the display, ‘is not 
confined to the Vietnam theatre of 
war, nor to war alone; at home, auto- 
mation is on the march, and nobody, 
it is pretended, can control it with- 
out infringing on the “right” to cut 
costs. Here again, no limitations are 
recognised, and could and would or 
should are regarded as identical. 


LOGOS: In terms of your preoccupa- 
tion and commitment, what role do 
you think an author or an intellectual 
plays in our society? 


McCARTHY: I don’t have a rigorous 
view of the role of the artist in poli- 
tical life. If one believes in freedom, 
that ought to include the freedom of 
the artist, and of anybody else, to be 
apolitical, I’m against moralising 
about the duties of others. Let each 
decide for himself and according to 
his own capacities. Personally, having 
been influenced by Tolstoy, I feel that 
moments arrive when one “ cannot be 
silent’, but Tolstoy himself in his old 
age felt differently, and the right to 
silence, in my opinion, ought to be 
just as inviolable as the right to 
speech. 


LOGOS: Recently in the New States- 
man, Andrew Kopkind said: ‘The 
anti-war movement has developed a 
deeper sympathy for revolution. The 
American radicals have found out 
that the war is only a symptom of im- 
perialism, and it is the whole political 
economy, not just President Johnson 
or the Pentagon, that iis the object of 
attack ”. One wonders if Mr Kopkind, 
judging from public opinion today, 
isn't being too conveniently opti- 
mistic about the possibilities of a lo- 
cal “ revolution ”. 


After all, parallels can be drawn with 
the “liberal” anti-communist senti- 
ments of the late thirties. How far do 
you think the present public attitude 
could lead to a comprehensive review 
of the national and international posi- 
tion of America? Further, to what ex- 
tent do you think the movement of 
the forties (the theory of containment 
of Communism) has led to the public 
acceptance of the governmental stand 
on Vietnam? 

McCARTHY: It’s hard for me to tell 
whether there’s a new revolutionary 
mood in the US or not. I must say that 
I haven’t seen much of iit, except in 
print. One has to allow, in the US, for 
the great role played by fashion. It’s 
in style now to be for violence, but 
next year violence may be out. Harold 
Rosenberg’s phrase, “A Herd of In- 
dependent Minds”, is a rather accu- 
rate description of American intellec- 
tuals, and maybe of intellectuals 
everywhere today. They too, as mem- 
bers of a technological society, are 
fearful of obsolescence, of not keep- 
ing up. ~ 

Still, it is possible that the war in 
Vietnam has sounded a genuine al- 
arm in many people’s heads about the 
direction the US is headed in. The 
problem is whether they will do any- 
thing to change it, and how they can. 
My own doubts about American soci- 
ety go back to the forties, if not fur- 
ther. For me, the alarm bell was 
Hiroshima. 

What most people don’t know today 


is that the anti-Stalinism of the for- 
ties had a dissident libertarian fringe, 
exemplified in Dwight MacDonald’s 
magazine politics (small “ p”’). There 
was great interest, throughout a small 
circle, in libertarian movements and 
in non-Marxist utopian socialism: 
Proudhon, Kropotkin, Robert Owen, 
Spanish anarchism. My feeling re- 
mains that this was the right track to 
follow, and that a decentralised liber- 
tarian socialism is the only possible 
solution or cure for modern industrial 
society. 

I had even hoped that some of the 
satellite countries, especially Poland, 
were evolving in that direction, after 
the 1956 Revolution. Now the war in 
Vietnam seems to have reversed this 
trend. But it’s still my belief that a 
libertarian socialism ‘is more likely 
to come out of an authoritarian soci- 
alist society, like Poland, than out of 
a free-market “free” society, like 
the US. It seems to me that political 
experiment in the modern world is 
probably only possible in small, rather 
weak countries, lacking big capital, 
nuclear arms, etc. 


Perhaps the anti-Stalinism of the for- 
ties gave a certain moral authority 
to the Cold War. For that matter, 
Stalinism gave a certain moral auth- 
ority to the Cold War. But the United 
States did not need the support of the 
intellectuals to be anti-Communist, as 
we see ‘in Vietnam. I supported the 
Korean war; or better, accepted it. At 
that time, Stalin was in control of the 
Communist world, and ‘the words 
“the Free World” still made some 
sense, despite Syngman Rhee, General 
Franco, and so on, if only because, 
outside the Soviet sphere, revolution- 
ary possibilities still appeared to be 
open. 

Now the roles are reversed, and it is 
the United States that is the most re- 
pressive power in the world. Maybe 
this could have been foreseen at the 
time of the Korean war, but it was not 
foreseen by me. The fact is, the Uni- 
ted States in the last 15 years has 
been behaving strictly according to 
Marxist prophecies, while Communist 
nations have been full of surprises for 
their capitalist critics. One can mea- 
sure what has happened by the fact 
that the epithet ‘“ capitalist warmon- 
ger” used to be treated as a joke by 
US officials abroad, and now nobody 
laughs, not even hollowly. 


LOGOS: Do you think that the anti- 
war and peace movements in Ameri- 
ca today are only a matter of “ group 
therapy ”, that is to say, just a matter 
of sitting together and helping one 
another to get rid of one’s guilty con- 
science? 


MeCARTHY: No. 


Unappealing 
prospect 


Do you remember, back in the old 
days, those jolly little appeals where- 
by, with what at times seemed desper- 
ately close to gallows humour, the 
Peace News staff attempted to solicit 
contributions to what might be term- 
ed the “fighting deficit.” They stop- 
ped, partly because the staff were as 
fed up with writing them as they im- 
agined the readers were with reading 
them, and partly because it was 
thought that people would still send 
money regardless of whether an ap- 
peal was published. To a certain ex- 
tent this proved correct. Not, how- 
ever, correct enough, and so the little 
appeals are returning. 


Unless, that is, you send us £3,000 in 
the next week. 
PETER WILLIS 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


Pacifists, particularly older ones, will 
be sorry to learn of the death of 
Stuart Morris last week, at the aze of 
77. He was a founder-member of the 
Peace Pledge Union, and for many 
years its General Secretary. He was 
well-known as a lecturer and broad- 
caster, and until 1939 was a Canon 
in the Church of England. He un- 
frocked himself in protest against the 
Church’s predominating attitude to 
the war, during which he stood as a 
pacifist parliamentary candidate for 
King’s Norton. 


We hope to print a full obituary of 
him next week. 


* * * 


I am not easily moved to tears in 
theatres and the like; apart from last 
Friday, I can remember only one 
other recent occasion (in the Tokyo 
Olympiad film, when the camera, fol- 
lowing the progress of the sacred 
symbolic flame, which came to tthe 
stadium from Olympus via Hiroshima, 
caught me completely by surprise, 
panning up to the familiar twisted 
steel of the Atomic Dome there, and 
then on across the river to the mem- 
orial). 


Last Friday I was in the Conway Hall 
for the Mikis Theodorakis Ensemble, 
Of course, with its leader and com- 
poser a political prisoner in Athens, 
it was bound to be an emotionally 
loaded occasion. But it was the mu- 
sic itself, mournful and ecstatic, with 
its beautiful catching cadences and 
key-changes, orchestrated with the 
strings of the heart in mind, that re- 
duced me to ridiculous, irrational 
tears of pride, heartache, and sheer 
unsuppressable bliss. 


“You can see why they banned it,” 
said someone in the interval. Well, 
yes and no. Certainly by its utter 
beauty it is incorrigibly subversive; 
but I can’t (perhaps happily) con- 
ceive of anyone who seriously aspires 
to ay remaining so impervious 
to it. 


a * * 


Full marks, by the way, to the BBC, 
who recorded the concert and broad- 
cast it to Greece in their foreign ser- 
vice last Sunday. The BBC also de- 
serves credit for The First Freedom, 
a damning reconstruction of the trial 
of the Russian writers Sinyavsky and 
Daniel, based on an illegal transcript 
of the trial, smuggled out of Russia. 


The programme was actually record- 
ed last spring, but the BBC refrained 
from showing it, lest it embarrass ‘the 
Soviet authorities out of any magnilo- 
quent intention they might have had 
of releasing the writers as part of the 
50th anniversary celebrations. Now it 
is clear they have no such intention, 
the programme will be shown the 
Sunday after next, November 19, at 
8.55 pm on BBC 1. 


I recommend you ‘to watch it, and not 
solely because you might. if you’re 
sharp, glimpse the late editor of 
Peace News and myself in, quite lit- 
erally, walk-on parts. 


* * * 


For any who are wondering what’s 
become of Rod Prince, and are dis- 
quieted by the “late” in that last sen- 
tence, let me reassure. He’s betaken 
himself, muttering an appropriate 
Napoleonic palindrome (did Napoleon 
really say it in English?), to the is- 
land of Elba; there, very sensibly and 
much envied, to spend the winter. 


Black Flower 


If you should see a man 
walking down a crowded street 
talking ALOUD to himself 
dont run 

in the opposite direction 
but run 

towards him for he is a 
POET 

you have 

nothing 

to fear 

from the 

poet 

but the 

TRUTH 


Ted Joans, poet, was born in Ameri- 
ca, in Cairo, Ulinois, on July 4, 1928. 
His father worked as a master of 
ceremonies on a Mississippi riverboat. 
His mother was a cook. Joans learnt 
to play the cornet when he was five 
and plays trumpet still. Ten years 
later he learnt to avoid unnecessary 
contact with white people after his 
father was killed in a race riot in De- 
troit. 
With a degree in painting from In- 
diana University, he came in 1950 to 
New York. There he painted, wrote, 
read and published poetry, and also 
ublished a book of collages. There 
e met Jack Kerouac, Allen Ginsberg, 
Le Roi Jones, Gregory Corso, lived for 
some months with Charlie Parker 


4 | renounce war and | will never § 
™ support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


(unsurpassed genius of modern jazz), 
and for a longer period with a white 
girl of wealthy family (mother tried 
to buy him off) and, eventually, their 
four children. 


In 1960 he left America and has only 
paid one brief return visit. He does 
not want to go back. He now migrates 
between the more interesting cities 
of Europe and Africa. His home, as 
much as he has a home, is Timbuctoo, 
on the south-west edges of the Sahara. 
This summer Joans has been perfor- 
ming his poeiry in London, Liverpool, 
on trips to Finland,Norway, Ireland, 
and he has been presenting evenings 
of poetry and jazz at the Old Place 
jazz centre in London. As a perfor- 
mer his experience as a jazz musician 
puls him very much in a class of his 
own. Every syllable is given its rhyth- 
mic place in what is sometimes the 
verbal equivalent of a jazz solo (Joans 
himself speaks of “blowing” his 
poems), and in this manner he is of- 
ten able to fulfil one of the poet’s 
most essential tasks: to reinstill into 
words their potential beauty and 
significance. 


Next year Penguin are to publish a 
book of peoms by Joans, LeRoi Jones, 
and Bob Kaufman, three afro-ameri- 
can poets. This will be the first time 
Joans has been published in this coun- 
try, although many of his poems have 
reached us in American anthologies 
and magazines. Meanwhile, Joans is 
for the moment living in a room near 
Covent Garden market, touring pub- 
lishers, reading poetry (and writing 
it), waiting for the Suez Canal to re- 
open so that he can visit Kenya and 
Tanzania to write a book on rhinocer- 
oses, and finding himself, as a black 
American, both involved with and 
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TED JOANS, poet 


talking to DAVE KENNARD 


amused at what he sees as the begin- 
nings of a “spiritual revolution” in 
the Western world. 
“You don’t know how I feel when I 
go and watch the people dance here 
in London, or in Stockholm, or in 
Spain, or Italy. It’s almost exactly like 
if you’d go to Harlem, USA, and 
everyone said [in English accent] 
‘Oh, good evening, how are you? It’s 
so great to see you. I see you have a 
new umbrella, just like me.’ You’d 
say, wow, what are they coming on 
with? You see? Well, that’s what I 
see. 
“YT have a book where it shows a 
group of English people pointing and 
laughing at the colourful natives: 
‘Look, that one has red pants on, and 
look at that striped coat and curious 
hat.’ But now when I walk down the 
streets of London, what do I see? I 
see ‘their grandchildren wearing red 
pants, yellow shoes, striped . . . see? 
You understand? Do you understand 
who the natives are, now? 
“When I go to the rituals that are 
held with those guys playing so loud 
... there they are with their jingle 
bells and all like that ...I say go 
ahead, because they’re searching for 
a spiritual revolution. It’s so great to 
see them shaking their ass and 
breasts for the first time now. The 
first generation of Western people to 
do it, you know that? If you don’t 
believe me you can check with your 
own family. Just go and interview an 
aunt.” 

Black Flower the mother of music, 


the 
bebop of poet’s rhyme, the uncle of 
art, 
the aunt of architecture and father 
of time 
Black Flower a nest of sexual 

saxophones 

riffing Shakespeare’s children into 
giving 

head and singing “ Cunnilingus to 
you” on 


Allen Ginsberg’s birthday 
Black Flower in coloured cups of 
white 
titties separating okapis, giraffes 
and 
aardvarks from sputnick, dildos, 
and silly putty 
Black Flower in this folded lips of 
Liverpool 
love baby born curly head half 
him half her part Irish kinda 
Scottish plastic fur 
“Mine is this. It’s not an Hitlerian 
type of superiority, nothing like that. 
It’s just, what bag is the youth of the 
world in and what is it pointing to- 
wards? When they use that term 
“undeveloped country”, to me the 
Western world has undeveloped coun- 
tries, Africa has undeveloped coun- 
tries. Undeveloped countries in Af- 
rica; materialistic. Undeveloped coun- 
tries in Europe; spiritual. Timbuctoo 
is undeveloped in one sense, like 
Newcastle is undeveloped in the other 
sense. 
“The woman in Timbuctoo, if she 
sees the man passing by with some 
vegetables, can go out with her cloth 
tied around and knotted at the waist 
and buy it and feel no shame, and 
wave to you or me that’s passed by, 
‘Hi 'there, good morning,’ and just 
go back in. She has no shame. She 
has her spiritual revolution. She’s not 
ashamed of her breasts. 
“Look at all photographs or paintings 
when it shows someone walking in on 
a nude Western woman. What does 
she hide? She does this. Why does she 
do that? It’s because of a thing that’s 
been taught. A thing that the youth 
of the Western world is out to des- 
troy. 


“We must have this. ’m interested 
because I feel that each one of these 
things makes my personal battle with 
this thing that prevents man from 
being free. And in the Western world, 
when he’s not free or happy, he re- 
acts, and he usually reacts in a vio- 
lent thing on me who has nothing to 
do with it. It’s just like I’m not sup- 
posed to have anything, and he won- 
ders how I’ve got my own bag; in 
other words, I’m still smiling. He says, 
‘I have a car, I’ve got this and I’ve 
got that, look at him! ’ I don’t under- 
stand it.” 


Malcolm X made me proud and you 
all got scared 
Malcolm X told me to hurry and 

you began to worry 

Malcolm X sung to me but growled 
at you 

Malcolm X freed me and frightened 
you 
Malcolm X told it like it dam shor 


is 
He said I gotta fight to be really 
FREE 


Malcolm X told both of us 
the truth, now didn’t he? 
“T feel that if there is a spiritual re- 
volution in the Western world, itll 
come through the poet. Allen Gins- 
berg to me is one of the living ex- 
amples of that. And LeRoi Jones is a 
living example of what a poet can do, 
not only write his words but carry it 
out into action. One of the reasons I 
have set myself in self-imposed exile 
is because I came to a point in my 
life where things I was saying people 
thought I was just saying it; but I 
was really going through a thing, get- 
ting to a point where I would have to 
run into the midst of the crowd and 
act these things out. : 
“ Now I’ve come to Europe and I have 
found that there is also spiritual cor- 
ruption here. Not as bad as in Ameri- 
ca, but it is growing because of the 
imitation of the United States. 
“T am not anti-American, I’m anti the 
system they have set up there, the 
system that the people believe in. My 
attitude is for change, and I don’t 
think you can change by tuning in 
and dropping out either. How can I 
drop out of something I never was a 
part of, anyway? 
“T use the term Black Flower. It’s a 
whole surreal attitude I have towards 
my own everyday life. To have the 
real and beyond the real. It’s a point 
of view, a poetic point of view. It’s 
different things that happen. Auto- 
matic things, spontaneous things. I 
cannot say this is surrealism or this 
is not surrealism. The chance encoun- 
ter of beautiful people, or a beautiful 
situation, or beautiful image, is a 
whole surreal experience.” 
Black Flower growing upward all 
over now 
Black Flower here - Black Flower 
over there 
Black Flower uncut - unspoiled - 
the bare truth 
this mixture of the marvellous 
magics alive 
that true poets see, as we 
breath air! 
That is Black Flower! 
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For a multitude of causes, unknown to former times, are now 
acting with a combined force to blunt the discriminating powers 
of the mind, and, unfitting it for all voluntary exertion, to reduce 
it to a state of almost savage torpor. 


William Wordsworth 


At the beginning of the decade, Dr William Masters and Mrs Virginia 
Johnson initiated a “Sex Research Project” at the Washington Uni- 
versity School of Medicine. It was directed mainly by Dr Masters who, 
through the use of women volunteers, was endeavouring “ to separate a 
few hasic and physiologic truths ” about “‘ the human female’s response ” 
to what he ealls ‘“ effective sexual stimulation”. Why? Because he 
believed that the subject had been hopelessly beclouded by “literary 
fiction and fantasy”, “ pseudo-scientifie essays and pronouncements ”, 
and “an unbelievable hodgepodge of conjecture and falsehood ”. There- 
fore, he moved the whole investigation into the laboratory, where medics 
and technicians could measure and photograph volunteers in various 
stages of the sexual act. 


DAVID HOLBROOK 


Sex, science, and identity 


more general implications of “ sex research ”. 
SS RE RS FE ell 


Apparently, the project began with volunteer prostitutes, but when 
objections were voiced that this profession might not yield the best 
“normal” sample, subjects were then chosen among medical students 
and medical students’ wives who volunteered and were paid a modest 
fee for their activities. Later, the project burgeoned into a full-scale 
investigation of the physiological and biological nature of sexual activity 
in both sexes, and after collating the results of their investigations, the 
Masiers-Johnson findings were published as a book called “ Human 
Sexual Response ”’. 

In America it was applauded and attacked vociferously in about equal 
measure, and a summary by Ruth and Edward Brecher of the more 
important findings in the book was published in Britain earlier this year 
under the title, “An Analysis of Human Sexual Response ”. Its appear- 
ance in this country was widely hailed as a victory in the struggle to 
apply clinical empiricism to our understanding of sex, on the somewhat 
naive grounds that this is the only way to break taboos and inhibitions 
and remove much needless personal guilt and suffering in sexual 
matters. Here, David Holbrook discusses the book, and speaks about the 


tome Se LE {Dl 
of overalled scientists observing dials, 
with a camera team working on a man 
and woman who have coition (having 
never met before) on the laboratory 
couch for a research fee. Sometimes 
the scientists stop them in order to 
make adjustments or measurements: 
then, when they get going again, the 
instruments are all set to time the 
physical features of orgasm. How 
often? How long? How many sperms? 


An Analysis of Human Sexual Res- 
ponse, edited by Ruth and Edward 
Brecher (Andre Deutsch 42s). 
This book is a summary of the find- 
ings of Dr William Masters and Mrs 
Virginia Johnson on “sex research ”, 
together with a discussion of its impli- 
cations, and comments on other work 
in this field, from Kinsey to psycho- 
analysis. The most original findings 
are those derived from observation 
and measurement of physiological 
facts in the laboratory, using nearly 
700 individuals. The reactions of these 
subjects in coition, or while mastur- 
bating, were recorded by scientific 
instruments, including moving came- 
ras using colour film. Freud is quoted 
in the book as saying: 


This book offers us ‘“ profound and 
coherent information ” about sex from 
science. Freud’s remark at least puts 
the poet’s insights on a more or less 
equal footing with science. The sinis- 
ter feature of “sexology” is that, 
because it is ‘‘ objective”, it seems 
more “profound” and “ coherent” 
than either “interrogating one’s own 
experience ” or turning to the insights 
of poets. 

For example, how valid are these 
claims of “sex research” to make a 
new approach to (say) marital prob- 
lems possible? How much does it 
deserve greater respect than our own 
insights? How valid is it to promote a 
“sexual revolution” or changes in 
moral attitudes based on “scientific 


Winnicott! about sex education, which 
kept coming into my head while read- 
ing this book: 
“Sex instruction scares away the 
poetry and leaves the function and 
the sex parts high and dry and 
banal... .” 
“Sex research” often scares away 
everything that makes sex meaning- 
ful. For there is really no such thing 
as sex: there is ony the use of the 
sexual capacities of individuals to ex- 
press potentialities of being. Imagine, 
for instance, a group of scientists 
making the MastersJohnson colour 
film of a female masturbating: the 
faceless torso, the arm, the moving 
fingers, the erotic flush on the thighs, 
the moistening organ, the stiffening 


How acid or alkali? How strong is the 
ejaculation? Where did it go? Do the 
sperms survive? Do the participants 
punch one another in their final ec- 
stasy? 
What is the value of all this mechanic- 
al investigation? The lay reader in- 
evitably becomes involved in the kind 
of calculation that one makes in read- 
ing a Which? report: sexually, which 
is the best buy? In the Melanesian 
Islands, among ‘“‘ X Group”, say Mas- 
ters and Johnson, 
“intercourse consists of a prolong- 
ed period of foreplay, ceasing only 
when both partners are very close 
to or absolutely sure of orgasm, 
insertion with immediate and vigor- 
ous thrusting movements, a short 


“Tf you want to know more about 
femininity, you must interrogate 
your own experience, or turn to the 
poets, or else wait till science can 
give you more profound and more 
coherent information.” 


knowledege’”” such as that obtained 
in the Masters and Johnson laborat- 
ory? 

The trouble with “ sex research”’, it 
sems to me, is indicated by a remark 
made by the psychoanalyst D. W. 


period of actual copulation culmin- 
ating in synchronous orgasm ... 15 
to 30 seconds seems ‘to be the modal 
duration for ontimal satisfaction.” 
However, an American gentleman 
under therapy, they say, 
“‘was particularly pleased that he 
was able to continue the sex act for 
15 or 20 minutes after entrance...” 
Immediately after studying such a 
book, that is to say, one begins to 
wonder whether one is oneself “ mul- 
tiorgasmic”, and “self-actualised ”; 
or more especially, whether one is one 
of those people who are described in 
this book as being “sexually inade- 
quate’. Could one be, in the string- 
ently objective terms used by one 
‘expert’, one of those “certain hus- 
bands”’ who “in their marital rela- 
tions resemble an ourang-outang try- 
ing to play the violin ”? 


nipples, the physical contractions of 
orgasm, the fine film of sweat cover- 
ing the whole body afterwards. 

Or imagine, for that matter, the group 


1. D. W. Winnicott, ‘‘ The Child and the Outside 
World ”’ 


Anxiety 


Behind the objectivity, that is, lurks 
a deep and very modern anxiety about 
our own strength and weakness of 
identity. There is a clue to be found 
in this book in a quotation from Dr 
David Mace. He points out that 
women who do not experience orgasm 
are not bothered about it, till some- 
one tells them: the problem then 
becomes a focus of anxieties of all 
kinds. ‘‘ Frigidity ’, according to other 
“experts” in the book, is a term 
“ that should rarely be applied in the 
presence of the sexually inadequate 
female ”’, because the implication that 
they are lacking upsets them, and 
makes matters worse. 

Again, in men there may be a “ tem- 
porary loss of desire or a temporary 
failure of potency ...at any age...” 
which “strikes a blow at the male 
ego”; and thus the “fundamental 
therapeutic approach to all problems 
of impotence is one of creating and 
sustaining self-confidence in the pat- 
ients”’. It seems as if to become anx- 


“ The enthusiasm for ‘ frankness ’ in 
the pursuit of happiness seems at 
times to flout one most important 
aspect of our being .. . It is to the 
non-communicating central self that 
too much sex-talk and sex-awareness 
brings a threat. Much of the 
intellectual energy in ‘ sexology ’ is 
directec in a coercive way at this 
‘for ever silent’ core which ‘ belongs 
to being alive’. While there is value 
in some of the ways of overcoming 
the taboo on curiosity, there is a price 
to be paid too, in opening up an 
attack on the secret places of life ”. 
Seen here, a still from a recent 
Swedish film which openly shows 
sexual intercourse between man and 
woman; it is the first film of its kind 
to have been granted a public 
certificate anywhere. (“I’m Curious,” 
starring Borje Ahlstedt and Lena 
Nyman, directed by Vilgot Sjoman.) 


Oe our sex is the worst thing 
of all. 

What then is the effect of “sex 
research ” findings at large when such 
unfortunate terms as “ inadequate” 
are used? Isn’t it to bring us to attach 
more anxiety about prowess and iden- 
tity to sex than sex can ever allay? 
It is true that Kinsey admits that 
“female orgasm should not be used 
as the sole criteria of the amount of 


satisfaction in sexual relations”, 
since “‘ considerable pleasure may be 
found in sexual arousal... and in the 


social aspects of a sexual relation- 
ship’. But surely this is to put the 
cart before the horse? 
Kinsey’s approach, in fact, seems to 
me to be disastrously lacking in a 
sense of what comes first in human 
needs. Or, perhaps, it is that he does 
not want to see what comes first, 
despite all his “ scientific objectivity ”. 
There is perhaps a clue here ‘in the 
report in this book on a woman of 60 
who was capable of from 14 to 50 
orgasms in 20 minutes. However, 
“The remarkable fact was her ab- 
ility to achieve full relaxation as 
soon as her partner did... . Im- 
mediately after his ejaculation she 
relaxed in complete satisfaction.” 
Doesn’t this suggest that the actual 
quantity or physiological intensity of 
orgasm is not the goal at all, but that 
the goal of complete satisfaction has 
to do with the capacity to give: the 
capacity to find one’s own joy in giv- 
ing joy to another? This is a complex 
matter of inner reality, of the capa- 
city for relationship, and of love, none 
of which can be measured ‘in a labora- 
tory, but which can be explored by 
the collocation of subjective insights. 
(Some of the best Masters-Johnson 
insights come not from the labora- 
tory, but from their work in counsel- 
ling.) 


New jollity 


It is perhaps worth mentioning yet 
another image which came into my 
mind while reviewing this book. This 
is an account of the dream of a pati- 
ent by W. R. D. Fairbairn,? the Scot- 
tish psychoanalytical writer: 
““. . a schizophrenic youth, who, 
while evincing the bitterest antago- 
nism towards his actual mother, 
dreamed of lying in bed in a room 
from the ceiling of which there 
poured a stream of milk; the room 
in question being in his home just 
beneath his mother’s bedroom. ” 
This type of regressive process, Fair- 
bairn describes as “ depersonalisation 
of the object.” It is characteristically 
accompanied by a ‘‘regression in the 
quality of the relationship desired 
...” This regressive movement is “in 
the interests of a simplification of 
relationships ”; and it 
“takes the form of a substitution 
of bodily for emotional contacts. It 
may perhaps be described as de- 
emotionalisation of the object-rela- 
tionship ”’.3 
This stream of milk, separated off 
from the person, is a schizoid sym- 
bol. We may relate it to the cover- 
girl; but also to that sexual activity, 
separated from relationship, that 
science studies. Fairbairn, interesting- 
ly enough, comments in the same es- 
say on the schizoid nature of scien- 
tific detachment itself. Too often, in 
such realms, to use Harry Guntrip’s 
words, ‘‘ when science begins to treat 
man as an object of investigation, it 
somehow loses sight of him as a per- 
son’’4 
That ‘‘sex research” has compulsive 
elements which are probably associ- 
ated with schizoid impulses is reveal- 
el by the behaviour of the investiga- 
tors themselves. Masters is said to 
work 80 hours a week. Dr Kinsey 
killed himself working in the same 
way. He never took a vacation in his 
life, and though he was warned that 


2. W. R. D. Fairbairn, ‘‘ Psychoanalytical Stu- 
dies of the Personality ” 

3. Ibid 

4. H. Guntrip, ‘“‘ Personality Structure and Ilu- 
man Interaction ”’ 


David Holbrook points out that it is 
“|. the discovery of our uniqueness 
[that] alone can save man from his 
own hate and uphold human dignity 
in a world of depersonalising 
influences ". One example of 
depersonalising influences is the kind 
of exploitative and coercive 
advertising pictured here in a poster 
promoting the film ‘ Murderer’s 

Row ”, where vaginal and phallic 
symbols are employed to sell 
commodities that are uscless for sex, 
thereby undermining emotional 
security, rousing inferiority, and 
generally resulting in a progressive 
dehumanisation of the personality. 
What we have in this kind of 
advertisement is permissiveness 
coinbined with withdrawal from real 
contact, which is precisely the 
formula for initiating the sadistic- 
sexual need among people. In order 
to maximise sales, existing lust is 
exploited, and as far as possible there 
is ereated an artificial stimulation, 
with the justified confidence that the 
kind of partial satisfactions obtainable 
will involve buying something; in this 
ease, entertainment. This is the bread- 
and-butter of psychological theory, 
and unfortunately our men in 
motivational research understand it 
only too well. 


his health was poor, he “literally and 
knowingly worked himself to death”. 
The schizoid element also shows in 
the emotional superficiality which so 
often pervades sex research writings. 
Patients are too easily “ relieved from 


unnecessary guilt. ..”, and find quic- 
kly that “everything was simply 
wonderful .. .” There is a new joility 


about it all: ‘‘ sexual sharing can be 
fun...” 
What is missing, however, is sufficient 
awareness of the complexity of “ in- 
ternalised objects” and the conse- 
quent dynamics which affect all our 
relational problems. On ‘the basis of 
Freudian thinking (easing repression 
while strengthening the ego for ra- 
tional control), “reason” is to be 
strengthened, so that people are 
“trained . . . emotionally and intel- 
lectually to be able to make intelli- 
gent and well-informed choices among 
an array of competing alternatives 
...' It is as if all the harrowing ago- 
nies of soul which human beings have 
gone through, in love and passion, 
over the centuries are now to be 
charmed away by science, and a new 
era is to begin. What jis lacking is a 
sense of our primary need for love; 
or, as Fairbairn puts it, that “the 
ultimate libidinal goal is the object ”. 
Despite all the talk of a “sexual re- 
volution”’, as the Masters-Johnson 
survey shows, behaviour doesn’t 
change very much, and we seem to be 
concerned with much the same old 
problems: 
“Americans talk more about sex 
than they did before, but there is 
little to indicate that they are ac- 
tually behaving much differently 
than they did, say, 35 years ago.” 
Only 20% of college girls were no lon- 
ger virgins at their graduation, in 
1938, in 1948; and subsequently in the 
same proportion. What is to be found, 
on the other hand, is an increase in 
anxiety: 
“Dr Catherine Chilman of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare says that there is a ‘ free- 
floating anxiety’ about sexual per- 
plexities, and that ‘Americans are 
enchanted with finding new prob- 
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lems’. 


Myths exploded 


Some of the declarations of the ‘‘ sex- 
ual revolution” even seem as mis- 
leading as the old myths of prudery. 
For instance, in this book we are told 
that, according to Dr Reiss of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, who believes that 
“ Americans will accept permissive- 
ness” increasingly, “the risk ... of 
venereal disease has lessened”. How, 
I wonder, does he reconcile his re- 
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mark with this news item? 
‘“Gonorrhea is spreading virtualiy 
unchecked in the suburban areas 
of the United States, it was stated 
at the United States Communicable 
Disease Centre today. 
“ Dr James Lucas, assistant head of 
the centre’s programme to eradi- 
cate venereal disease, said: ‘Gon- 
orrhea is pretty much out of con- 
trol’. It had reached epidemic pro- 
portions in practically all areas with 
large concentrations of population.” 
(The Guardian, May 1, 1967.) 
Surely we should temper our opti- 
mism a little? On the credit side, 
however, there is some _ progress 
through scientific detachment towards 
overcoming the ‘inhibition on sexual 
curiosity itself. There are in this book 
some useful discoveries: about the 
way in which certain contraceptives 
fail, about degrees of alkali and acid 
in the secretions, and about the “ le- 
thal factor” in some women’s organs 
which destroys the sperms of their 
partner. 
There are some valuable findings, too, 
about sex during pregnancy, which it 
would not be responsible of me to try 
to summarise here. (Briefly, it may 
be said that they suggest that there 
is no need to suspend sexual inter- 
course for long periods before and 
after birth, so long as medical super- 
vision is maintained in an “ indivi- 
dualised”’ way.) Of course, sex re- 
search explodes some of the bad old 
myths, such as the belief of some 19th 
century authorities that sex feeling 
in young women was pathological. 
Other myths which are usefully ex- 
ploded here are that sexual desire 
and activity in women cease with the 
menopause, and that sexual activity 
wanes sharply after 40. ‘‘ There is no 
time limit drawn by the advancing 
years on female sexuality”, the “ ex- 
perts’’ conclude; while, though age 
reduces the strength of sexual res- 
ponse, “physically healthy persons 
continue to be sexually active into 
their seventh, eighth, and ninth de- 
cades”’. And there are some valuable 
comments in the book on sex educa- 
tion (by Dr Mary Calderone) and a 
few good pages on the work of Men- 
ninger and other psychotherapists 
wnich reveal some of the new insights 
of psychodynamics theory. 
Despite all one’s reservations, then, 
about the schizoid elements in sexual 
research, if only it reinforces the re- 
cognition that women do enjoy sex, 
and are entitled to enjoy sex, it will 
have achieved something humanly 
valuable. One is from time to time 
reminded of how barbarous even ap- 
parently enlightened individuals such 
as doctors can still be about such 
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matters, and how barbarous even 
some otherwise quite civilised hus- 
bands. 

In general, however, the conclusions 
do not advance beyond psychobiologi- 
cal impulse theory, which clings to 
such concepts as “the accumulation 
of nervous energy ”’ or ‘“‘ the damming 
up of biological undischarged sexual 
energy”. The nearest we get to an 
object-relations view is a reference to 
Menninger's opinion that some “ fri- 
gid” women are those who are “un- 
able to release themselves ”, because 
to do so is interpreted as “ dependen- 
cy on a man”, and this idea is intol- 
erable to them. Menninger ‘is recog- 
nisably talking about “whole per- 
sons ” at least. 

Perhaps the most important Masters- 
Johnson discovery is that the vaginal 
walls have no sensation, while, what- 
ever subjectively felt differences 
there may be between one kind of 
orgasm and another, the physiolo- 
gical nature of orgasm is always the 
same. The conclusion reached here 
seems to be that, whatever Freud 
said, the only allowable distinction 
to be made is between lovemaking 
which feels rich and that which does 
not. There is no valid distinction in 
physiological phenomena between 
clitoral and vaginal orgasm, and this 
discovery alone may. well be one 
which disperses a myth which must 
have caused a great deal of unneces- 
sary anxiety. 
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Hedonism 


However, other new myths equally 
arise from “sex research”, for our 
unconscious hate is by no means so 
easily overcome by ‘“‘reason”’ as the 
scientist would like to suppose. Thus, 
in the discussion of sexual intercourse 
during pregnancy, the researchers, 
working according to impulse psycho- 
logy, seem to believe that suspension 
of sexual relations is to blame for in- 
fidelity during pregnancy. The Mas- 
ters-Johnson data indicate that “... 
an unnecessary sexual prohibition .. . 
gravely jeopardises the marriage in a 
substantial proportion of cases...” 
However: 
“Of the 12 [husbands] who began 
extramarital sex activity before the 
baby was born, all 12 continued it 
after the baby was born...” 
This would seem to suggest that it is 
not the suspension of sexual relation- 
ships which caused the infidelity, but 
rather the change in the relationship; 
the object literally splitting in two, as 
a psychoanalyst pointed out to me, 
being one of the problems for the 
husband in pregnancy, who often 
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from page 7 
tends in consequence to behave in a 
“split” way. Thus, it is no solution 
merely to continue sexual relation- 
ships: in any case, some husbands 
“lost interest ... either because of 
the gross physical signs of preg- 
nancy, or because they feared that 
sex would be uncomfortable for 
their wives...” 
These “ reasons” are probably ration- 
alisations of unconscious fears, and 
other feelings (such as hatred of the 
foetus or envy of the woman’s crea- 
tivity), which inhibit the husband’s 
sex, or cause him to split his capacity 
for relationship. 
Here, the Masters-Johnson findings 
could conceivably lead to an even 
deeper perplexity on the part of a 
pregnant wife: “I let him go on mak- 
ing love to me, but still he was un- 
faithful”. This is surely likely to be 
the effect of basing what are essen- 
tially moral decisions on “‘ objective ” 
evidence which fails ‘to take uncon- 
scious factors into account. If rela- 
tionship is not put first, then ‘“ sexo- 
logy” may find itself encouraging 
not so much self-fulfillment but an 
aggressive hedonism, directed to- 
wards an essentially egocentric pur- 
suit of multiorgasmic “ adequacy”. 
What may be exalted, therefore, is 
the schizoid “taking” attitude over 
against the primary need to find one- 
self in giving to another individual, 
recognised and found as real, in love. 


“Forever silent” 


For instance, Grafenberg, one of the 
“ sexual experts” quoted in the book, 
discusses a patient who had never 
experienced orgasm with her hus- 
band, though she had born him three 
children: 
“ Bored by the repeated discussions 
with her, I finally asked her if she 
had tried sex relations with another 
male partner. No was the answer, 
and reflectively she left my office. 
The next day, in the middle of the 
night I was awakened by a tele- 
phone call . . . ‘Doctor, are you 
there? You are right’...” 
The tone is triumphant. But the doc- 
tor here is jubilant about getting 
quick results at the expense of a rela- 
tionship in which four other indivi- 
duals are involved, and possibly with- 
out engaging with the essential prob- 
lem. For many a husband can be po- 
tent with other women, while contin- 
uing to be impotent with anyone with 
whom he has to be real. The problem, 
then, is surely to enable him to be 
real, not merely to have “fun” at the 
expense of others. If, as Fairbairn in- 
sists, our ultimate libidinal goal is re- 
lationship, then Grafenberg’s enthu- 
siasm is misplaced. 
Further, the sex researcher’s enthu- 
siasm for “ frankness ” in the pursuit 
of happiness seems at times to flout 
one most important aspect of our be- 
ing. There are dangers in seeking to 
make everything communicable. This 
is marvellously expressed by Winni- 


cott: 
“Though healthy persons commu- 
nicate and enjoy communicating, 
the other fact is equally true, that 
each individual is an isolate, per- 
manently non-communicating, per- 
manently unknown, in fact un- 
found ”’. 
It is to this non-communicating cen- 
tral self that too much sex-talk and 
sex-awareness brings a threat. Much 
of the intellectual energy in “ sexo- 
logy” is directed in a coercive way 
at this “for ever silent” core which 
“ belongs to being alive ’. While there 
is value in some of the ways of over- 
coming the taboo on curiosity, there 
is a price to be paid too, in opening 
my an attack on the secret places of 
life. 
So, we find a great deal of hate in the 
therapy and “training” that is pro- 
posed in these pages; the most doubt- 
ful parts of the book. Here we find 


5. D. W. Winnicott, ‘‘Tbhe Maturational Pro- 
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conclusions drawn from impulse psy- 
chology and ‘behavioural science ” 
in direct conflict with the primary hu- 
man need for relationship and the 
primacy of autonomous being. “ Un- 
responsive wives”’ are not helped to 
enter more wholly into relationship 
as more whole persons, but rather 
they are encouraged to have erotic 
phantasies and ‘to focus attention 
on erotic stimulation and sexual im- 
agery ”’, so as to achieve orgasm. 


In cold blood 


Thus, for example, they are to be 
taught to masturbate, in the hope of 
coming to natural orgasm later. Such 
conditioning surely could force some 
of them at least into an even further 
distance from mature sexual meeting. 
They are to be encouraged to falsify 
relationship and to pretend to be libi- 
dinal, Again, Marion Hillard urges a 
dangerous (and schizoid) division of 
feeling and behaviour: 
“YT am making a fundamental dis- 
tinction between loving and making 
love. A wife loves, therefore she 
woos a tired mate when she knows 
that he needs her. The pretence jis 
only in her physical reaction to the 
act itself. There is no greater gift 
... It’s the worthiest duplicity .. . 
Thousands of women who have be- 
gun this sort of benign sham have 
discovered that the pretended de- 
light rapidly became real...” 
Such dissociated pretence would 
surely be totally destructive of rela- 
tionship and of self-respect. (Doesn’t 
it suggest that the wife must be a 
gratifying mother, satisfying a “ tak- 
ing” demand?) Destructive ‘too, 
surely, are the methods of “ training ” 
and conditioning that are discussed 
in this book. For example, in order 
to cure a condition that is labelled as 
ejaculatio praecox (the very concept 
is itself challenged by the psychoan- 
alyst Leslie Farber in a dissenting es- 
say at the end of the book), the cou- 
ple practice a form of manual stimu- 


lation that is calculated to condition 
the man to withhold orgasm by prac- 
tice in cold blood. The language that 
is used to relate this episode is schi- 
zoid in itself: “ inadequate erection 
syndrome .. .”; “controlled penile 
stimulation ...”; the work to be done 
in a “sensitive, sexually restrained, 
but firmly demanding fashion...” 
The intention to control others shows 
through. So too does the impulse to 
reduce all our problems of being and 
relationship and love to what Farber 
calls “tinkering with [one’s] mate”. 
In point of fact, sex in “sex re- 
search ” often seems to be something 
much less than a meeting of adults, 
but rather like a child’s play with a 
disembodied breast or penis: a par- 
tial libidinal object of gratification. 
To a society in which identity is too 
much bound up with acquisitiveness, 
and which needs greater opportuni- 
ties for the creative quest to discover 
inner resources in whole human 
terms, “sex research” offers a 
‘“knowingness ” detached from whole 
being; it insinuates the false hope that 
the needs of bodily life and inner rea- 
lity can be supplied at the behest of 
intellectual will, or exploited by ‘the 
coercions of conditioning as devised 
by “ behavioural science ”. In this, as 
Farber points out, we have the 
“degradation of sex that has re- 
sulted from its ever-increasing bon- 
dage ‘to ‘the modern will...” 


Living energy 


The essential problem which “ sex re- 
search” doesn’t begin to touch I 
found expressed in a discussion of the 
medieval philosophor Duns Scotus: 
“Love for Scotus does not exhaust 
itself in self-seeking. There is im- 
perfect love, which Scotus calls 
‘love of concupiscence’, which is 
imperfect because it seeks the other 
for advantage. But there is also 
perfect love ... which he calls... 
amor amicitic, which seeks out the 
other for the other’s sake .. . Hell 


is not other people: according to 
Scotus, authentic existence is dis- 
covered in the relations of unique 
to unique .. .” (The Listener, May 
11, 1967.) 


To sum up, we have two dimensions: 
first, that of the common nature of 
our bodies, on which science can le- 
gitimately pronounce. But there is 
also the “ thisness ” of each one of us 
as unique beings, which iis the pro- 
vince of poetry. Harm is done by 
seeking to employ the perceptions of 
our common nature in order ‘to deny 
or coerce the essential “‘ thisness ” of 
each one of us. 


The trouble with love and sex is that 
the living energies of body and psyche 
refuse to be bound to intellectual will, 
while the “ black sex” of superficial 
awareness, such as may be encour- 
aged by “sexology”, can never come 
to know the satisfactions of that un- 
spoken “lapsing out” of being that 
marks the discovery of “perfect 
love”. The sex researcher often dis- 
plays a painful ignorance of that love 
which is primary in our life, and a 
main source of inner peace in 'the dis- 
covery of our uniqueness. Yet this 
discovery alone can save man from 
his own hate and uphold human dig- 
nity in a world of depersonalising in- 
fluences. 


David Holbrook is well-known in 
this country for his writings on edu- 
cation and cultural matters; he has 
done much work in adult education 
and teaching of all kinds. Some of 
his best-known books in these areas 
are “English for Maturity ”, “ En- 
glish for the Rejected”, and “The 
Secret Places’. He is also a poet 
and a novelist. His latest book of 
poems is “Object Relations” 
(Methuen), and his new book on 
the teaching of English Literature 
in Training Colleges, ‘ The Explor- 
ing Word”, has recently been pub- 
lished. He is a regular contributor 
to Peace News. 


The social concepts of the 19th century, with their 
purely economic definition, no longer apply to the 


basis. Instead of talking so much about dialectics, 
we should try to comprehend the living mutual 


ideological stratification that we see in the cultural 
struggles of the 20th century. The social struggles 
of today, to reduce it to the simplest formula, are 
between the interests safeguarding and affirming 
life on the one hand, and the interests destroying 
and suppressing life on the other. . . . If the basic 
social question is thus concretely formulated, then 
it goes without saying that what becomes the focus 
of social endeavour is the living functioning of 
every member of society. 


In this connection, the significance which, over 15 
years ago, I had to ascribe to social sexual suppres- 
sion assumes gigantic proportions. Social and 
individual sex-economy has proved the suppression 
of infantile and adolescent sex-life to be the basic 
mechanism by means of which character structures 
supporting political, ideological, and economic 


. serfdom are produced. It is no longer a matter of 


presenting a white, a yellow, a red, or a black party 
membership card in order to prove this or that or 
the other mentality. It is a question of fully affirm- 
ing, of aiding and safeguarding, the free and 
healthy life manifestations . . . in an unmistakeable 
manner which forever excludes any social fraud; 
or of suppressing and ruining them, no matter with 
what ideology or alibi, whether ‘“ proletarian’ or 
‘capitalistic’, for this or that religion, whether 
Jewish, Christian, or Buddhist. 


This is true everywhere and as long as there is 
life, and it must be recognised if one is to put an 
end to the organised defraudation of the masses of 
working individuals, if one wishes to prove in 
action that one takes one’s democratic ideals 
seriously. .. . The economic process, that is to say, 
the development of the machines, is functionally 
identical with the process of psychic structure in 
the people who create the economic process, who 
further or inhibit it, and who are influenced by it. 
Economy without active emotional human struc- 
ture is inconceivable; so is human feeling, think- 
ing, and acting inconceivable without economic 


relationships between groups of people, nature, 
and machines. They function as a unity, and at the 
same time they mutually condition each other. 
Certainly, it will not be possible to master the 
present cultural process unless we comprehend the 
fact that the core of the psychic structure is the 
sexual structure, and that the cultural process is 
essentially determined by sexual needs. 


The small, miserable, allegedly ‘ unpolitical ” 
sexual life must be studied in connection with the 
problems of authoritarian society. Politics does not 
take place at the diplomat’s luncheon table, but in 
this everyday life. Social consciousness in everyday 
living, therefore, is indispensable. If the millions of 
inhabitants of the world understood the activities 
of the leading hundred diplomats, everything would 
be all right. Then, society and human needs would 
no longer be governed according to armament 
interests and political exigencies. 


The economic order of the past 200 years has 
changed human structure considerably. Yet, this 
change is insignificant compared to the compre- 
hensive human impoverishment brought about by 
thousands of years of suppression of natural living, 
particularly of natural sexuality. It is only this 
suppression over thousands of years which has 
created the mass-psychological soil of fear of 
authority and submission to it, of incredible hum- 
ate on the one side and sadistic brutality on the 
other. 


It is no longer, then, a problem of a machine 
industry of 200 years’ standing, but of a human 
structure of about 5,000 years’ standing, a struc- 
ture which thus far has proved to be incapable of 
putting the machines to its service. ... The core of 
happiness in life is sexual happiness. Nobody of 
any political importance has ever dared to point 
is out. 


WILHELM REICH 
The Mass Psychology of Fascism 
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Last week a member of the Peace 
News staff interviewed an Israeli jour- 
nalist who was stationed with the 
occupation forces after the June war 
on the West Bank near the Jordan. 
He recounted what he himself had 
seen of !the shooting of refugees and 
infiltrators crossing the Jordan from 
the East Bank, and described in de- 
tail interviews with soldiers who had 
themselves taken part in the opera- 
tions. He also spoke of destruction of 
Arab villages shortly after the war. 
The eye witness accounts on this page 
and the front page are by soldiers 
who were on the West Bank after the 
war. That on the front page was dic- 
tated by a soldier, who was too fright- 
ened to give his name, in 'the offices 
of Haolam Hazeh. Its editor, Yuri Av- 
neri, an Israeli MP elected to the 
Knesset on an anti-militarist ticket 
(see Peace News September 2, 1966), 
is reported to have referred the mat- 
ter to the Cabinet before deciding not 
to publish the statement, or even to 
mention it. 

The army unit concerned is Infantry 
Division No. 5, and the incidents des- 
cribed occurred in the sector on the 
Jordan River between the Yarmuk 
and the Allenby Bridge, during the 
end of July and the beginning of 
August. A young Israeli, David Moses, 
who protested against the shootings 
in a pamphlet was arrested on securi- 
ty charges. 

The only acknowledgement of Gov- 
ernment concern at these events was 
a brief report in the press saying 
that the Cabinet had discussed “ the 
purity of Israeli arms.” This esoteric 


Immolated 


A Buddhist nun burned herself to 
death near the coastal city of Nha 
‘Trang on November 1 in protest 
against the South Vietnamese govern- 
ment’s treatment of the Buddhist 
religion. 

‘Three other Buddhist nuns and one 
monk have burned themselves to 
death in the last two months in anti- 
government protests. 

In Los Angeles on October 15, Mrs 
Florence Beaumont, 55, burned her- 
self to death outside the federal buil- 
ding in protest against the Vietnam 
war. 


term has a definite meaning in Israel. 
It is used whenever suspect activities 
of the army come to public attention. 
The second statement, below, was 
sent by Amos Kenan, a free-lance 
writer, to Haolam Hazeh, and refers 
to events in the weeks following the 
war. Again, the statement was not 
published, but it has been duplicated 
and circulated in Israel. 


‘like lost cattle’ 


Statement by Amos Kenan: 

The Unit commander told us that 
three villages in our sector were to be 
destroyed: Beit-Nuba, Amaos, and 
Yalu. The decision was justified by 
strategic, tactical and security con- 
siderations: to straighten out the bor- 
der at Latrun; to “punish the nests 
of murderers”; and to eliminate fu- 
ture bases of infiltration. 

We were told to search the houses in 
the village, and to take prisoner any 
armed men. Unarmed people were to 
be allowed to pack their belongings, 
and instructed to go to the nearby 
village of Beit-Sura. We were ordered 
to block the entrances to the village, 
and to prevent villagers returning 
from their hiding places. They had 
heard Israeli broadcasts urging them 
to return to their homes. The orders 
were to shoot over their heads and 
to warn them not to enter the village. 
Beit-Nuba is built of fine quarry 
stones. Many of the houses are beau- 
tiful. Every house is surrounded by 
an orchard, with olive trees, apricots, 
vines and cypresses. They are well 
kept. Among the trees are carefully 
tended vegetable beds. In the houses 
we found one wounded Egyptian com- 
mando officer and a few very old 
people. : ; 

At midday, the first bulldozer arrived 
and pushed down the first house on 
the outskirts of the village. Within 
ten minutes the house and all its con- 
tents were turned into rubble. The 
olive trees and cypresses were all up- 
rooted. After three houses had been 
destroyed, the first refugee column 
arrived from the direction of Ramal- 


lah. 

We did not shoot into the air, but took 
cover, and some soldiers who spoke 
Arabic went over to explain our in- 
structions. There were old people who 


The Navy has commissioned a new submarine which 


will cost us even more and 


submerge us even deeper. 
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ISRAELI TROOPS BULLDOZE VILLAGES, 
DRIVE AWAY REFUGEES 


could hardly walk, old women mur- 
muring, women carrying babies, and 
small children. The children wept and 
asked for water. They all carried 
white flags. We told them to go to 
Beit-Sura. They said they had been 
driven out from everywhere and for- 
bidden to enter any village. For four 
days they had been walking on the 
roads without food and water. They 
asked to be allowed to return to the 
village, and said that if we did not 
let them, we had better kill them. 
Some had a goat, a lamb, a donkey 
or a camel, A father ground wheat 
between his fingers to feed his child- 
ren. 

On the horizon we could see another 
column approaching. One man had on 
his back a hundred-pound sack of 
flour which he carried for mile after 
mile. More old people, more women, 
more children. We told them to sit 
down, and they sank to the ground 
exhausted. Some had a cow or two, 
or a calf, which was all they had in 
the world. We did not allow them to 
enter the village and take anything. 


From Greece 
with thanks 


Dearest Friends, 

In the name of the Greek Democracy 
and Resistance, we want to thank you 
for what you did for Greece and 
Greek people. 

Greetings and thanks from the Greek 
prisoners and friends. 

This short message for the Greek 
Embassy prisoners has just reached 
Peace News from Greece. The mes- 
sage is genuine, but for obvious rea- 
sons we cannot name the source. 


Queensland clamps 


down on students 


With final examinations looming, 
serious study has temporarily pushed 
aside the civil liberties movement at 
Queensland University. At the begin- 
ning of September, 3,000 students 
blocked a main Brisbane street in pro- 
test against police restrictions on poli- 
tical demonstrations. 

To keep the issue alive through the 
summer months, students are plan- 


/ ning a State-wide public information 


campaign. It is being organised by the 
university-based Civil Liberties Co- 
ordinating Committee, which is seek- 
ing support from all sections of the 
community. 

The current campaign is also designed 
to train student organisers and lead- 
ers for a massive street march early 
in the New Year. With the backing of 
the trade union movement, the La- 
bour Party and other political and 
religious groups, the committee ex- 
pects at least 20,000 people to take 
part. 


i There is every indication that the 


State government is preparing to 
crush the growing civil liberties move- 
ment. It has been learned that an Or- 
der-in-Council has been obtained, 
making demonstrations without a 
police permit a criminal offence. At 
present, taking part in an illegal de- 
monstration is merely a minor traffic 
breach. Under the Order-in-Council 
wee will be a penalty of six months’ 
jail. 

Told of its existence, surprised stu- 
dent leaders described it as the gov- 
ernment’s most blatant attempt yet 
at intimidation. Meanwhile, the State 
premier, Mr Nicklin, has temporarily 
withdrawn the minor concessions that 
the State Cabinet had approved be- 
fore the march on September 8. - The 
Australian. 


Some of the children cried, and some 
of our soldiers started crying too. We 
went to look for water for them, and 
stopped a car with a major, two cap- 
tains and a woman in it. We took a 
jerry-can of water, and distributed it 
to the refugees. We handed out cigar- 
ettes and candy. More soldiers started 
crying. We asked the officers why the 
refugees were sent back and forth 
and driven out from everywhere. 
They said it was good for them, and 
why did we care about the Arabs 
anyway. 

More and more refugee columns ar- 
rived, until they numbered hundreds. 
They could not understand why they 
had been told to return, and yet were 
prevented from doing so. We could 
not bear their pleading. One asked 
why we were destroying their houses 
instead of taking them for ourselves. 
The unit commander decided to go to 
headquarters to see if there were any 
instructions for dealing with the re- 
fugees, where to send them, and 
whether it was possible to arrange for 
food and transport for the women and 
children. He returned and said there 
were no orders in writing, but they 
were to be driven away. 

We drove them away. They went on 
wandering in the south like lost cat- 
tle. The weak among them are dying. 
In the evening we found out that we 
had been deceived. In Beit-Sura too 
the bulldozers had begun destruction 
and they were forbidden to enter. We 
discovered that it was not only in our 
sector that the border was being 
straightened out for security reasons. 
It was happening in all sectors. The 
promise over the radio was not kept. 
The declared policy was never carried 
out. 

Our unit was outraged. The villagers 
gnashed their teeth when they saw 
the bulldozers pull down the trees. At 
night we were ordered to guard the 
bulldozers, but the soldiers were so 
angry that no one would carry out the 
duty. In the morning we were moved 
from the area. None of us understood 
how Jews could behave in such a way. 
Even those who defended the action 
said that it would have been possible 
to keep the villagers in camps until a 
decision on their fate was taken, and 
then transport them elsewhere with 
their belongings. No one understood 
why the felaheen should not be allow- 
ed to take their stoves and blankets, 
and some food. 

The chickens and doves were buried 
in the rubble. The fields were turned 
into a wasteland before our eyes. The 
children went crying on the road and 
will be fedayeen in nineteen years, in 
the next war. 

i a a ao | 


Algeria: conscription 


On November 1, the 13th anniversary 
of the Algerian revolution, Colonel 
Boumedienne announced that com- 
pulsory military training for Algerian 
men will begin next year. 

Col Boumedienne said compulsory 
military service was necessary “to 
meet any eventuality in the sacred 
Arab cause.” - International Herald 
Tribune. 


Aden cease-fire 


demonstrations 


More than 2,000 demonstrators, inclu- 
ding elderly people, women and child- 
ren, stopped a day-long mortar and 
machine-gun battle in Aden on Nov- 
ember 5. 

Shouting for a cease-fire, they march- 
ed through the streets of the Sheikh 
Othman district, where fighting raged 
between the rival nationalist groups, 
the NLF and FLOSY. Firing died 
away - Daily Telegraph, 


JOHN ARDEN’S 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


A play last Sunday on BBC 2 by 
Ronald Eyre called The Single Passion 
promised to be an interesting histori- 
cal reconstruction of educative or 
even nostalgic value, but not much 
else. The subject (as announced in 
the Radio Times) was Lenin’s family 
life; he himself as a schoolboy sees 
his elder brother arrested and sen- 
tenced to death for taking part in an 
abortive attempt to assassinate the 
Tsar: predictable conclusion of the 
play being a final shot of young 
Lenin, meditative, followed by a mon- 
tage of him in his maturer years or- 
ganising the Revolution and running 
Russia, probably taken from old news- 
reels. 
This did in fact prove to be the case; 
it was all very worthy and competent- 
ly done, and there might appear to be 
no great reason to write about it fur- 
ther except for one or two very strik- 
ing and perhaps not intended corres- 
pondences with certain features of 
our contemporary life. It is an allow- 
able coincidence that St Petersburg 
students wore long hair, little peaked 
caps, and scruffy wee beards. Had the 
play been presented ten years ago, 
these details would presumably have 
been the same (taken as they were 
from old photographs of the princi- 
ple characters); but in 1967 one is 
frequently seeing the same faces, 
spectacles, and hats. Where? Well, 
oddly enough, on the same place, the 
TV screen, and doing the same thing: 
standing in a line chanting slogans 
while being hosed at by the fire bri- 
wede and beaten over the head by the 
ice. 
ut surely history does not repeat it- 
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self quite as easily as all that? May- 
be not, but then I refer to this week’s 
Sunday Times and find an article 
headed “US Close to a New Civil 
War ”’. In this article, Governor Rom- 
ney is quoted as having found Ameri- 
can cities “on the brink of open re- 
bellion”’, and a leader of Americans 
for Democratic Action (Daniel Moyni- 
han) warns that ‘We must prepare 
for the onset of terrorism”. The 
young activists in Mr Eyre’s play talk 
about terrorism, and speak the word 
with enthusiasm rather than a shud- 
der, which is the more normal reac- 
tion to it in this country. 

The recent “siege” of the Pentagon 
was not precisely terrorism (except 
for the behaviour of some roughs ap- 
parently calling themselves “ law en- 
forcement officers’) but the actions 
of a number of the demonstrators do 
seem to have gone further in that 
direction than ever before in anti-war 


SERENA WADHAM 
can battle 


The Barbi 


Quotes from a meeting of building 
workers and other trade unionists on 
October 4. Speaker 11: ‘“‘The Cam- 
eron Report is underpinning the 
Prices and Incomes Policy.” Speaker 
12: ‘We are still on the picket lines 
[at the Barbican] . . . because of the 
support we are getting up and down 
the country! ” 

Resolution: ‘“ This meeting condemns 
the Cameron Report...” Resolution 
carried with few abstentions. 


Il 


October 10. Brother Weaver, General 
Secretary of the National Federation 
of Building Trades Operatives (to 
which the. unions representing the 
workers at the Barbican are affilia- 


Peter Robins 
THE YEARS CONDEMN 


Do you think that I need to stand 
sprucely dressed at some cenotaph? 
Would any man willingly watch 
such cool mockery of the dead? 


Believe me, I’d have more respect— 
for you—at eleven o’clock 

if you emptied a pail of shit 

on that mute grey muster of waste; 


it would be more apt than a flower. 

You're disgusted? Why, then, you glimpse 
my feelings precisely: three hundred 

and sixty five mornings each year. 


Must you reverence a stone—just the names 
of men who, unscathed by campaigns, 
danced with us too? Their shadows 

were warm round our thanksgiving flames. 


Yes, surely, the lampshade makers, 
napalm furnaces or a wound 

wasted them. Such things they survived. 
We murder more expertly now. 


Men die as we poison the air 

with slander of colour or race. 

He blinds his son with cigarbutts 
who condones starvation and war. 


Refinements are practised each day: 
so, pardon me, if I walk on 
suggesting that your poppies appear 
an expensively cheap display. 


protests. Similarly, the Grosvenor 
Square punch-up the same weekend 
has left a number of people wonder- 
ing what is going to happen the next 
time. What would have happened, I 
wonder, had the crowd succeeded in 
pushing through the police cordon 
and getting into the American Km- 
bassy? The trouble with these affairs 
is that the demonstrators actually in 
the front of the crowd, and therefore 
the ones who ought to be doing Eisen- 
stein movie things like scaling walls 
and heroically waving NLF flags while 
the polizei sharpshooters prepare to 
afford them a martyr’s death, are not 
necessarily in the front by choice and 
may be totally unprepared for a posi- 
tion of sudden prominence. It could 
be very embarrsssing. 

I bring this up not out of mere frivo- 
lity, but because a number of recent 
circumstances (of which the TV play 
and the Sunday Times article are 


ted), visits the site to speak to the 
lads, and to put the unions’ point of 
view, in preparation for a return to 
work, as recommended by the Cam- 
eron Report. Mud is slung at his par- 
ty; at one point they find their way 
barred by a locked gate. 


mW 


October 16. The battle of the Barbi- 
can. The police grim. The workers 
tense and uneasy. Violence; but, as 
one photographer put it, “It was all 
over in four minutes! You could 
have waited all day, and if you had 
gone to get a cup of tea or gone to 
the toilet, it would all have been over 
by the time you got back! ” 


IV 


Minister of Labour, Ray Gunter, 
speaks of “an unholy alliance” of 
ommunist and Trotskyite elements, 
and warns that “.. . plotting may 
make this a winter of disruptions. ” 


Vv 


Even ‘if it is valid to cry ‘‘ Reds under 
the bed! ”, it is not relevant; they 
always were ‘there. So what has 
changed? 
The Cameron Report singled out the 
London Building Workers’ Joint Sites 
Committee for blame, saying ‘that jit 
played “an active and mischievous 
part in bringing about the series of 
events which ultimately led to the 
closing down of the contract on each 
of the sites.” 
In an earlier paragraph, it said: 
“|. . Mr Lewis [“Lou” Lewis, 
Federation Steward on the Myton 
site at the Barbican] who was writ- 
ing in the Morning Star in Febru- 
ary 1966 as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, is himself a member of the 
Communist Party and we do not 
believe that his association with the 
Committee is merely an accidental 
coincident of his membership of 
the Party.” 
So the Report drew the conclusion 
that the Morning Star and the Com- 
munist Party were deeply involved 
with the Joint Sites Committee. 
Members of the Joint Sites Commit- 
tee, on the other hand, claimed that 
if the unions had provided them with 
an alternative means for discussion 
of problems common to building sites 
in the area, the Joint Sites Committee 
would not have been necessary. 


VI 


The problem is not new. Shop stew- 
ards have formed committees outside 
the structure provided by their un- 
ions before now; for example, the 
“Shop Stewards’ Movement” of 


World War I. And then, as now, the 


only two) have combined to make me 
feel that our present situation in ‘the 
“ Western bloc” is even more shakey 
than it appears. Are we on the verge 
of a revolution? If so, what sort of 
revolution is it going to be, and who 
will finally be in control of it? A cur- 
sory glance through the history books 
is sufficient to show that anything that 
anyone tries to predict is bound to be 
wrong in detail, though not necessa- 
rily in essentials. 

Anyway, keep your eyes open. And 
your ears. Show some solidarity with 
your friends, but not too much. Half 
of them will be on the wrong side 
when it comes to the crunch. By the 
wrong side, I don’t mean the obvious 
wrong side, against which the revolu- 
tion is directed, but the wrong side 
in the split which will open up among 
the revolutionaries themselves. Some- 
body is going to want to run the sec- 
ret police in the New Jerusalem. 


shop stewards’ leanings towards 
Communism embarrassed their 
unions. 


The question seems to be one of struc- 
ture and communication; the shop 
stewards represent the men at site 
level, or in the workshop, and solve 
their day-to-day problems, while the 
top men in the union offices may be 
negotiating with the government or 
travelling across the world. 

The union has a vertical structure, 
the shop stewards’ committee a hori- 
zontal one. The top should be in com- 
munication with the bottom. The 
head ought to know in what direction 
the feet are walking. At the Barbican, 
this was not so. 

The Barbican lesson is not yet finish- 
ed: one thing we can learn from it, 
in the meantime, is that democracy 
starts at the bottom. 


WORLD 
APART 


from page 3 


Hilda Bernstein’s highly critical as- 
sessment of the conduct of the Rivo- 
nia trial by the judge, de Wet, and 
the prosecutor, Yutar, in the long 
middle section of the book, is of great 
value, not least for the parallels it 
presents for the English reader with 
our own legal system. In this connec- 
tion, her descriptions of confronta- 
tions with the security police (Colo- 
nel Klindt, Dirker and Swanepoel) 
and the prison warders are also fami- 
liar, though thank God we don’t have 
the same dreadful systematic tortur- 
ing. 

The portraits of Bram Fischer, Nelson 
Mandela and Walter Sisulu are en- 
nobling for them and for the reader 
and I was particularly grateful for 
the descriptions of Fish Keitsing, the 
ANC’s “Robin Hood” in Bechuana- 
land, and Youssef Omar, who had 
been in solitary confinement, beaten 
and tortured by electric shocks and 
was unsure whether he could stand 
up to it again, for he might talk, man. 
If the characters in The World That 
Was Ours were not real, this would 
be an excellent novel. As it is, despite 
the wealth of factual material on the 
freedom struggle which Hilda Bern- 
stein has absorbed into the story 
(and which J haven’t begun to do 
justice to here), the book is essential- 
ly the story of how one family was 
hounded out of the police state. It 
speaks to the “one-ness of human- 
ity’. And it goes without saying that 
readers in South Africa will have to 
burn their copies. 


cme 


Terms: 
series. Box No. is extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please), Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
ad., London, N.1 by first post Monday, Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


6d per word, min, 4s. Discounts for 


Coming events 

WORLD DISARMAMENT NOW: Public meeting 
Friends House, Euston Road, NW1. Tuesday 
November 21, 8 pm. Sponsored by: UNA Lon- 
Gon Region (N London Branches), Society of 
Friends (Quakers), L & M Gen Meeting Peace 
Cttee. Speakers: Miss Judi Dench, Mr George 
Kiloh, Rt Hon J. Selwyn Lloyd, CH, MP, Rt 
Hon Philip Noel-Baker, MP. Chair: Mr Hum- 
Phrey Berkeley (Chairman UNA Executive). 
Tickets: 2s 6d from L & M Gen Meeting Peace 
Cttee, Friends House, Euston Road, NW1. 


Personal 

DUREX Gossamer 8s 6d dozen. Durex Fetherlite 
14s 6d dozen. Durex Gold pack 12s dozen. Real 
Skins, three for 15s 6d. Dept PN, Personal Ser- 
vice, 626 Leeds Road, Dewsbury. 


EXPERIMENTAL COMMUNITY for homeless, 
Tootless non-citizens of Welfare State always 
needs full-time volunteers, all ages, all back- 
rounds, Full details, Box No 825. 


ary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
Select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
Nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 
Registered at the GPO as a newspaper 


11 November, Saturday 


BRISTOL. Mornings. Queens Road. On sale 
Peace News and Peace books. Helpers welcom- 
ed, Chris Shellard. 


OXFORD. 2.30 pm. Merton College. Exploratory 
National student conference on the present 
state and future of the radical peace move- 
ment in Universitles and Colleges. Possibly Sun- 
day as well. Details from Chris Reeve, Merton 
College, Oxford. 


trial intro- 


MAKE INTERESTING new friends: 
London 


ductions free. VCC, 34 Honeywell, 
SWwil. 


SILENT EXPRESSION of disgust of war, hunger, 
poverty. ‘‘ Campaign for World Government " 
stickers, 1s 6d & g.a.e. Workset Ltd, 22 St 
Paul’s Road, Blackpool NS Lancs. 


TYPING - manuscripts, theses etc. Sue Pottle, 
4c Willow Buildings, Willow Road, NW3. 


VISITORS WELCOME at Peace News and Hous- 
mans. 9.30 to 6 Monday to Friday (and Hous- 
mans all day Saturday). 5 Caledonian Rd, 
Kings Cross, London Nl. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote London Co-op 
number 336943, or send us the dividend check. 
The resulting dividend will be paid into the 
Peace News Fund, Try learning the number. 


WHO IS the real secretary or GOD in the Lon- 
don C100? 


Puaslication 

ANY BOOK IN PRINT can be supplied by Hous- 
mans to all parts of the world. Book tokens 
issued and exchanged. Large stock of books, 
paperbacks, peace literature, greeting cards, 
stationery etc. 9.30 am to 6 pm Monday to 
Saturday, 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London N1, TER 4473. 


CONTACT, a South African liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against apar- 
theid and colonialism. G6 months 8s 9d, 12 
months 17s. Box 1979 Cape Town, SA. 


12 November, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. “ Salutation ''' Snow Hill. 
Jazz Club - all profits to CND. 


BRISTOL DOWNS. 3 pm. Speakers Corner, CND 
and PPU speakers. 


LONDON NW1. 9.45 am - 5 pm. Holyrood House, 
1 Gloucester Avenue, Regents Park, Pax Annual 
Retreat, jointly with PAX CHRISTI to be given 
by Fr Matthew Parker SDS. Charge 12s 6d 
(Mass, Benediction, two conferences, two 
meals). Those intending to take part contact: 
Miss Anne Overmeer, 30e “Greencroft Gdns, 
NW6, PAX. 


13 November, Monday 


LONDON WII. 7 pm. Flat 4, Clarendon Road. 
Notting Hill Anarchist Group. Further informa- 
tion from John Bennett above address. 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. Dick Sheppard House, 
6 Endsleigh Street. Keith Wedmore, Barrister, 
Clerk of Friends’ Penal Affairs Committee. The 
legal aspects of delinquency. PPU. 


14 November, Tuesday 


LONDON NW6. 8 pm. 16 Kilburn House, Mal- 
vern Place, Kilburn. Anarchist Group. 


LONDON SWI. 7.30 pm. (doors open 7 pm). 
Central Hall, Westminster. Rhodesia:South Af- 
Tica - The Challenge to Britain. Speakers: Rev 
T. Beetham BCC, Humphrey Berkeley, Nicholas 


History of the 
International 


1914-1943 


JULIUS BRAUNTHAL 


Coinciding with the 50th anniversary of the October Revolution, 
this second volume of Braunthal’s monumental history of the 
internationalist socialist movement centres largely upon the 
Bolshevik Revolution and its influence through the ensuing 
quarter century. About the first volume it was said: 


‘Dr Braunthal packs in a formidable amount of information, 
but he keeps the main lines of his story so clear that even the 
well-informed reader will find it fresh and stimulating... His 
second volume is likely to be of even greater interest than the 
first’— The Times Literary Supplement. 


‘The book is the most comprehensive study of the International, 
1864-1914, so far published in this country’ — Tribune. 


‘Recaptures admirably the spirit of socialism at that time... 
His accounts may be expected to become correspondingly more 
valuable as primary sources’ — The Listener. 


16 pages of half-tones 


568 pages 


13th November _126]- 


Nelson 
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SARVODAYA - monthly magazine of the Bhoo- 
dan movement in India, may be obtained from 
Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, Lon- 
don N1 at 12s yearly or 1s (post 3d) each issue. 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW, weekly railwaymen’s 
paper. Essential reading for those who want 
the authentic voice of railway workers. Ob- 
tainable 9s a quarter post free from: 105 Euston 
Road, NWI. 


Situations vacant 
WOMENS International League for Peace and 
Freedom requires keen peace worker as part 
time office secretary typist (shorthand not es- 
sential). Apply in writing to the Chairman, 29 
Great James St, London WC1. 


Situations wanted 


YOUNG MAN, 27, seeks employment, anything 
considered: M. Stringer, 26 Church Lane, N8. 


Accommodation 

CND GENERAL SECRETARY requires two bed- 
room flat, London, urgent. Phone Dick Nettle- 
ton CHA 3872. 


MALE (23) requires 
area. Box No 824. 


accomodation Croydon 


Theatre 
UNITY - EUS 8647, Last 3 perfs ‘‘ The Feather 
Pluckers '’ Fri, Sat, Sun at 7.45 pm. Tickets 
7s 6d and Ss. 


T. Chitsiga ZAPU, Canon Collins Pres Interna- 
tional D & A, Sir Dingle Foot, Robert Resha 
ANC, S Africa, David Steele MP - Chairman. 
Organised by The Africa Bureau, AAM, MCF, 
UNA. Tickets in advance 2s 6d from AAM, 89 
Charlotte St, Wl. Tickets at door 1s. 6pm Stu- 
dents march from University College to Dow- 
ning Street to deliver letter of protest then on 
to Central Hall for meeting. 


LONDON WCl1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
Middle East study group: ‘‘ Britain's Involve- 
ment in Middle East ’’. C 100. 


15 November, Wednesday 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh St. London 
C100 working group. 


LONDON SWI. 7 pm. House of Commons - com- 
mittee room booked by Frank Allaun MP. Film 
Show ‘‘The Bedford Incident” starring Richard 
Widmark and Sidney Poitier, Set aboard a US 
destroyer, it deals with the dangers of human 
judgment and atomic weapons. Labour Peace 
Fellowship. 


16 November, Thursday 


HULL. 8 pm. Blue Bell Inn, Lowgate. ‘‘ The 
Freedom Folk’ - Folksong, Ballads, Blues & 
Poetry. 


LONDON SW4. 7.30 pm. 
Kings Avenue. (Acre Lane end). 
London Libertarians. 


17 November, Friday 


BRISTOL. 7 pm. 20 Glenwood Road, Henleaze. 
‘“‘ Prospect for Peace in Palestine’’, Talks, 
Slides. Peter D. Jones, PPU. 


17-19 November, Fri-Sun 


STAFFS. 7.30 pm. Spode House, Rugeley. Week- 
end conference: ‘t Challenge to Peace Today ”’. 
Speakers: Rt Revd Charles Grant, Revd Simon 
Blake OP, Bernard McCabe, Alan R. Booth, 
Dr Wolf Mendl, Walter Stein. Chairman: Brian 
Wicker. Inclusive charge £3. Booking: Director 
of Extra-Mural Studies, The University, Bir- 
mingham 15. PAX. 


18 November, Saturday 


LONDON Nl. 2-7 pm. ‘‘ General Picton *’ Cale- 
donian Road, Way Ahead Conference, followed 
by social evening. London C100. 


19 November, Sunday 


LONDON WCI. 2-7 pm. ‘‘ Lucas Arms" 245a 
Grays Inn Road. Way Ahead Conference. Lon- 
don C100. 


20-24 November, Mon-Fri 


LIVERPOOL 7. 2 Bedford St North. (Students 
Union). Liverpool University’s Peace Week com- 
mencing Monday, November 20 at 1 pm: Wer- 
ner Pelz ‘‘ What Power - to Whom'’, Tuesday, 
November 21: ? pm Concord Films & shots of 
war in Kurdistan, 7.30 pm Ewan McColl & 
Peggy Seeger. Wednesday, November 22 at 
12.30 pm George Clark on ‘‘ Make Love not 
War” & the role of community work in the 
Peace Movement. Peter Cadogan on ‘‘ The 
Breakdown of Politics ’' and the role of the 
student in the Peace Movement. 2 pm Films: 
“Hiroshima Mon Amour" & ‘It Happened 
Here ’’. Thursday, November 23 from 12.30 - 2 
pm Vietnam Fast and Sybil Morrison. 7.30 pm 
Adrian Mitchell & other poets. Friday, Novem- 
ber 24 at 1 pm Frank Allaun MP. 7.30 pm 
Other speakers 


14 Clapham Court, 
South West 


Archetypical Slogan Theatre. 
have been invited. 


ce en] 
EXPORT YOURSELF 


for two years or so. There’s a lot to 
be done. Mouths to feed; land to 
drain; trees to plant; ground to sur- 
vey; plans to draw; plant to run; 
trucks to repair; tools to make; 
skills to teach; facts to find. Mainly 
for peanuts, blisters, experience. 
To help, contact International Vol- 
untary Service (British branch of 
Service Civil International), Room 
25, 91 High Street, Harlesden, Lon- 
don NW10 or call 01-965 1446. 


li 


Peace News 


an independent weekly 
Co-editors: Roger Barnard (Features) 
Peter Willis (Sub-editor) 
Bob Overy (News) 
Editorial Assistant: Betty Roszak 
Genera] Manager: Harry Mister 
Distribution: Peter Drinkwater 
Subscriptions: Julie Kettle 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London N1. Telephone TER 4473 


Now available 


Peace 
Diary 
1968 


Housmans international diary with its 
most useful 64 page world directory 
of peace and progressive organisa- 
tions, periodicals, research centres 
etc; much detailed information; 16 
pages World Maps in colour and usual 
diary features. Attractive leather 
cloth binding in various colours. 


Day-to-a-page edition 8s 6d (post 
8d) 


Six for 45s post free 
Week-to-two-pages edition 5s (post 
6d) 

Six for 25s post free 


Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, N1. 
(Orders already received are being 
despatched as speedily as possible). 


RHODESIA, SOUTH AFRICA: 
THE CHALLENGE TO BRITAIN 


Tuesday, November 14, at 7.30 pm 
(doors open at 7 pm 

Central Hall, Westminster, SW1. 

The Rev T. Beetham, British Council 
of Churches; Humphrey Berkeley; 
Nicholas T. Chitsiga, ZAPU; Canon L. 
J. Collins, President of the Interna- 
tional Defence and Aid Fund; Sir Din- 
gle Foot MP; Robert Resha, ANC 
(South Africa); Jeremy Thorpe MP; 
David Steel MP, Chairman. 

Organised by: Africa Bureau; Anti- 
Apartheid Movement; Movement for 
Colonial Freedom; United Nations As- 
sociation. 

Tickets (2s 6d) and further informa- 
tion from: Anti-Apartheid Movement, 
89 Charlotte Street, London WI. 
580 5311. 


Tickets Is (standing) available at the 
door. 


Special offer for new readers 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 
Students, 10 weeks for 5s. 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 
6 weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1 (Block letters, 
please.) 


Name 


Address 


Council threat 


to homeless 


This Sunday, November 11, there will 
be a protest march on behalf of home- 
less families in Wandsworth to the 
house of Alderman Jack Parker, 
chairman of the borough council Wel- 
fare Committee. The march will start 
with a public meeting at 3 pm out- 
side the homeless hostel in Battersea 
Park Road, Durham Buildings, from 
which families are threatened with 
eviction. 


Ron Bailey writes: On 25 September, 

Wandsworth Borough Council sent a 

letter to 89 homeless families in their 

care. Most of these live in Durham 

Sees York Road, Battersea, 
Lae 


The gist of the letter was that home- 
less accomodation was temporary and 
that families would be permitted to 
remain there for only 9 months. This 
means that after that time families, 
whether they have accomodation or 
not, will be evicted, children taken 
into care and the family broken up. 
The old, old story! 
I visited Durham Buildings and talked 
to a number of the families. Their 
reaction to the letter was one of worry 
and indignation. Their reaction to me 
and my suggestion of resistance was 
very friendly. A meeting was arranged 
for October 23, to discuss possible 
action. 

This was attended by about 40 of the 

tenants. Feeling against the Council’s 

threat was high; a tenants’ association 
was formed and a committee appoint- 
ed to draft a letter of protest to the 

Council and arrange a meeting of all 

the tenants. 

The three demands in the letter were: 
1. A retraction of the letter and 
withdrawal of the 9 months threat. 
2. An assurance that no family will 
be evicted into the streets. 

3. An assurance that no children 
will be taken into care and all fami- 
lies will be given a decent place to 


ive. 
On Saturday, October 28, about 45 
tenants met in the church hall as ar- 
ranged. The meeting was excellent. 
About 6 or 8 tenants made speeches 
affirming their desire to resist the 
Council’s threat. The letter was pass- 
ed round and signed. 

The Council replied by return of post, 
inviting three representatives of the 
families to discuss their demands. 
However, the up-shot of this meeting 
on November 1 was that the Council 
were determined to go through with 
their plans. 

On November 3, last Friday, Charlie 
Dwyer, chairman of the tenants, pain- 
ted the most enormous slogan I have 
ever seen along the front of the buil- 
dings. In 3 feet high letters along 40 
yards of York Road, it reads: ‘‘ Coun- 
cil stop persecuting children. 100+ 
children need their parents, not coun- 
cil care homes. Rachman on Wands- 
worth Council. Putting families into 
the streets will not solve housing 
problems.” 

As he finished, he was arrested; but 
the following day, in court, was given 
a conditional discharge for “ defacing 
property ” and bound over for 1 year. 


Wednesday, Lord Chief Justice’s 
Court: Appeals by Terry Chandler, 
Mike Randle and Del Foley all dis- 
missed. Lord Parker also criticised 
“ Guardian ” editorial. 
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Heated Frost Programme 


Jim Radford reports: Many people in 
the peace movement must have been 
surprised to see a familiar batch of 
faces on their television screens last 
Friday. They can have been only a 
little more surprised than those of us 
who actually found ourselves sitting 
in the front row of the Wembley ITV 
Studio for The Frost Report. 

We had all been contacted by tele- 
phone at short notice and asked to 
attend. Sonia and David Markham, 
Ernest Rodker, Kathy Farr, Nick 
Bohm, Bretta Carthey, Ron Bailey, 
Andy Anderson, Nic Walter, Ben 
Birnberg and myself met at 10 pm 
in the formica-walled recreation room 
(Bar), where the producer was ex- 
plaining that a Mr Thomas, who had 
written a book about the futility of 
protest, would be summarising his 
position for us to react to. No time to 
discuss tactics or (regrettably) to ar- 
range a speaking order: play it off 
the cuff. 

We did! I am still not sure whether 
or not Mr Thomas is one of ITV’s 
resident comedians. I suppose that I 
expected an intelligent critical analy- 
sis of the overall ineffectiveness of 
protest politics; and I spent the last 
few minutes thinking of examples and 


criteria ‘that could be used to demon- 
strate the value of particular actions 
and campaigns. They were not need- 
ed, though Ron Bailey did bludgeon 
him with the homeless campaigns at 
Kinghill and Abridge. 


With an absolutely straight face, and 
prepared notes, Mr Thomas gave us 
the rich intellectual fruits of his re- 
search. Protest was futile, because it 
was emotional; because 80% of us 
were insincere; because some demon- 
strators had long hair; hecause one 
of them had told him to “shut your 
bleeding gob”; because we had not 
demonstrated over the invasion of 
Tibet; and so on, 


I think that we were equally apalled 
by the incredible level of this argu- 
ment, but we did our best to make 
use of it. Ernest asked him for the 
source of his 80% insincere statistic 
and, when he admitted that it had no 
source outside his head, pressed him 
to explain why he should assume in- 
sincerity in those who protested ag- 
ainst war and did not wage it, instead 
of in those, like President Johnson, 
who professed to abhor war while ac- 
Hyely perpetrating it? No reply to 
that. 


There is always the danger when 
the discussion becomes heated, as this 
one did, that the one under attack 
will attract sympathy as the outnum- 
bered victim. q 
I don’t think that happened on this 
occasion, largely because of Mr Tho- 
mas’s remarkable facility for revela- 
tionary statements: Yes, he thought 
wars were horrible, particularly Viet- 
nam. Nevertheless, he thought that 
Americans who were opposed to the 
Vietnam war should still go and fight 
there if they were told to do so. 
‘What should people do when they 
feel strongly that something 1s 
wrong?” probed Mr Frost. “ Run for 
office, work within the existing sys- 
tem,” announced Mr Thomas trium- 
phantly. What would he have done in 
Nazi Germany, in South Africa, in 
Greece? ‘“‘TY1l be honest,’ said Mr 
Thomas: “Nothing! ” 

We were able to use this programme 
to remind several million people tthat 
Terry Chandler, Mike Randle and Del 
Foley are rotting in English prisons 
for their opposition to Greek fascism, 
but as I informed Mr Thomas after 
listening to him, I have no intention 
of reading his alleged book Orange 
Wednesday. 


POLARIS 


from front page 


mined to get the official cars through 
there, plans were quickly changed to 
give them the confrontation they ex- 
pected. 


The orderly sit-down right across the 
road was one of the most meaningful 
I have seen. Some of us slipped round 
the police cordon to the actual ship- 
yard entrance and sat there waiting 
for the cars, but when the police be- 
gan arresting those in the roadway 
we went back to join them. 


About 30 or 40 were picked up and 
placed in police vans or thrown into 
the crowd. (One van-load was later 
put down in some back-streets and its 
occupants walked back to rejoin the 
demonstration.) As the numbers dwin- 
dled and official cars began to get 
through several sit-downers linked 
arms in solidarity, thereby encoura- 
ging the police to break the chain 
with some relish and brutality. 


With all the police vans full up and 
with the official cars having seeming- 
ly gone through, about 20 of us were 
left sitting in the road. We wrestled 
with our consciences a bit and then 
in twos and threes decided there was 
no point in just waiting to be arrested. 
All 20 got up. There was talk of going 
on to the lock-gates. 


The group was shepherded to the side 
of the road where supporters were 
gathered, and as the police tried to 
hem people in there began the sort 
of mindless struggling and “ Gesta- 
po ”-shouting which one has come re- 
grettably to associate with Committee 
of 100 “direct action” demonstra- 
tions of late. This, though, was the 
extent of the “violence” that the 
press saw fit to concentrate on the 
next day, and it was fortunately di- 


verted by the arrival of the CND 
march. 

The march was impressive, close- 
packed, with most of the participants 
carrying posters and banners. It was 
a shame then that some of tthe spuri- 
ous militants left behind from the 
civil disobedience project began to 
hurl their abuse at the marchers, and 
(I’m told) their bodies, for the real 
tension, and dialogue, was between 
the large crowd of Barrow residents 
who had gathered earlier to watch 
the sit-down and the 700 marchers. 


Led past the shipyards by 4 Labour 
MPs, who must have come in for quite 
a lot of abuse from the Vickers wor- 
kers, the march made its way to the 
Walney Island beach opposite the 
launching-area. There they watched 
the launch with many “loyal” Bar- 
row residents. And by all accounts, a 
useful exchange of views took place, 
which was continued later at a pub- 
lic meeting when about a third of the 
audience was hostile. 


Aibert Booth told the meeting: 


“Polaris has cost this country the 
finest opportunity for expanding its 
shipbuilding industry that has been 
been presented in this century.” 


Back at the shipyard gates, immedi- 
ately after the march had passed, a 
queue of official cars bearing impres- 
sive-looking elderly ladies and gentle- 
men edged slowly past the remaining 
demonstrators. Sit-downers were 
thrown into the gutter, but the will 
to risk arrest had deserted most of 
those who earlier had left the sit- 
down. 


In custody, the police brought in char- 
ges of “behaviour likely to cause a 
breach of the peace”, under the Pub- 
lic Order Act, against the 31 detained. 
We were kept without food until 4.30 
pm when, on appearing in court, it 
emerged that the charges had been 
altered to obstruction and 40s fines 
were being awarded against everyone. 
Those who had been sweating on a 


plea of not guilty and a prison sen- 
tence hurriedly changed their pleas 
to guilty! 

The most obvious criticism of the de- 
monstrations would be that one Satur- 
day’s invasion won’t persuade ship- 
workers to stop building Polaris sub- 
marines. Ideally, a serious campaign 
to stop Polaris would aim at persua- 
ding workers at Barrow and Birken- 
head shipyards to demand alternative 
employment. But if these demonstra- 
tions have strengthened peace groups 
in Barrow that will be something. 


However, failing that sort of cam- 
paign, and we have always failed_so 
far, a serious demonstration at Bir- 
kenhead when the fourth Polaris is 
launched must aim to do more than 
confront simply the people of Liver- 
pool with what their men are buil- 
ding. The case for civil disobedience 
is that the state itself is doing some- 
thing so iniquitous in the name of the 
people that urgency and conscience 
demand disapproval as radical as we 
can make it. 


Withdrawal of loyalty to the conven- 
tional political system which is res- 
ponsible for Polaris is the crucial 
sanction that a conventional demon- 
stration like a march doesn’t employ. 
Roy Mason of the Ministry of Defence 
demonstrated his contempt for con- 
stitutional protest when he announc- 
ed a new order for a hunter-killer 
submarine to be built at Barrow in a 
telegram to the launch ceremony last 
Saturday. 


If the object of the demonstration at 
the next (and final) Polaris launch ‘in 
Birkenhead is serious protest, then 
the case for massive civil disobedi- 
ence seems overwhelming. It is en- 
couraging that the nucleus of the 
group which planned last Saturday’s 
Polaris Action in Barrow has emerg- 
ed with this success from the muddled 
civil disobedience action at the se- 
cond Polaris launch in Birkenhead 
last February. 


TOMORROW - meet your friends, shop for Christmas, help raise funds at 


Peace News CHRISTMAS FAIR 


11.30 am to 6 pm at KINGSWAY HALL (near Holborn Underground) on SATURDAY 11 NOVEMBER 
1 9 HOMEMADE PRESERVES, CAKES AND SWEETS, HOUSMANS CHRISTMAS 
Exhibitions: MEDICAL AID FOR VIETNAM and “STOP IT’ COMMITTEE BOOK DISPLAY, CHRISTMAS CARDS, CAMPAIGN STALL, STATIONERY 
GIFTS, TOYS AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS, FOLK RECORDS, OLD CURIOSITY 
SHOP, BOOK BARGAINS, LUNCHES AND TEAS, ETC, ETC 


Film Show: CONCORD FILM COUNCIL 
GIFT AND PRODUCE STALLS OF EVERY KIND - 


POTTERY, NEEDLE- 


CRAFT, COMPOST GROWN FRUIT AND VEG, HOUSEHOLD NEEDS, 
Please bring a gift for sale. Admission 6d - children free. 
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